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America’s New Slogan— 


“Sensible 
Saving” 


Old John Wesley’s advice, 
“Make all you can—Save all 
Give all you can,” 





you can 
is particularly apt these 
days. Every true American 
is willing, but the question 
of ways and means must first 
be satisfactorily answered. 
We have recently had printed 
for gratuitous distribution, a 
booklet describing various 
methods of saving, as prac- 
ticed by 100 successful Mer- 
cantile Savers. It may con- 
tain just the idea for you— 
just the practical plan to help 
you save effectively, make 
freely and give liberally dur- 
ing the coming months or 





years of national stress. 


Step to the New Account 
Desk in our Savings De- 
partment and ask for this 


booklet, entitled: 


“One Hundred 
Successful 
Savings Plans.” 


It’s well worth reading. 


Mercantile 
Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System— 
U. S. Government Protection 





Eighth and Locust 














INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 


on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. Phone, Olive 4286. 











Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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by the Golden Rule. 


interests of humanity. 


counselors, agents, or managers. 


other forms of investment. 


tinct asset to your own business. 


gate you. 


’Phone, Olive 462 








In all the advertising and selling campaigns with 
which we have been identified, success has been won 


We have consistently refused to handle the advertis- 
ing of booze, bunk stock schemes, nostrums, and fake bar- 
gain sales—because such advertising is harmful to the best 


If you have a worthy business, We want to serve You as advertising 
Our facilities are entirely adequate for the 
intelligent handling of any advertising campaign. 


We will give you as sound advice, and as complete co-operation in 
connection with your advertising investment as your bank gives you on 


Our relations with you will be as close as those of your corporation 
counsel, your consulting engineer, or your expert accountants. 


A staff of men who have had long and successful experience as ad- 
vertising managers or sales managers of large corporations will prove a dis- 


Whether your advertising investment is large or small it will be to 
Your advantage to let us discuss it with you. 


Simpson Advertising, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


An interview does not obli- 


Syndicate Trust Bldg. 














The man who had made a huge for- 
tune was speaking a few words to a 
number of students at a business class. 
Of course the main theme of his ad- 
dress was himself. “All my success in 
life, all my tremendous financial pres- 
tige,” he said proudly, “I owe to one 
thing alone—pluck, pluck, pluck!’ He 
made an impressive pause here, but the 
effect was ruined by one student who 
asked impressively: “Yes, sir; but how 
are we to find the right people to pluck?” 
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“T once wrote on a blackboard,” says 
a Philadelphia teacher, “these words: 
‘The toast was drank in silence,’ and 
then asked my class, ‘Can anyone tell 
me what the mistake in this sentence is ?’ 
The pupils pondered. Then a little girl 
held up her hand and at a nod from me 
went to the board and wrote the follow- 
ing correction: ‘The toast was ate in 
’ 9) 


silence. 
sho oho ke 
Little Benny was looking at a picture 
of Elijah going to heaven in a chariot 
of fire. Pointing to the halo about the 
prophet’s head, Benny exclaimed: “See. 
mamma, he’s carrying an extra tire.” 
she ofe ofe 
He was a nervous young man at a 
tea. The company was nearly all new 
to him, which added to his natural 
shyness, but at his table not a face did 
he know. “Have you ever noticed,” he 
began at last, in a desperate attempt to 
make conversation, ‘that — er — bach- 
elors, as a rule, are—er—much richer 
than married men?” “Yes,” replied the 
masculine-looking lady, wearing the col- 


ors of the militants: “I have.’ “Ah! 
how do you account for it?” 
“Very simply. Poor men marry, and 
rich men don’t. Men are always readier 
to divide nothing with a woman than 


” 


And—er 





something. 
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The reform warden always made it a 
point to give each new arrival a chance 
to do the work with which he was fa- 
miliar, if the penitentiary dealt in his 
line. A tailor named Levinski arrived, 
and it was ordered that he be employed 
at that trade, if there was an opening. 
There wasn’t. He was asked if he was 
adept at anything else. “Yes,” he re- 
plied, with a smile, “I am a crackeriack 
traveling salesman.” 
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A Jersey woman was at the employ- 
ment bureau seeking the services of a 
general maid. “Have you,” she asked 
the girl, “had any experience in taking 
care of children?” “No, ma’am,” replied 
the girl, frankly. “You see, I’ve only 
worked for the best families.’—Puck. 
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An English militant crusader strolled 
into a barn where a young man was 
milking a cow. With a snort she asked: 
“How is it that you are not at the front, 
young man?” “Because, ma’am,” an- 
swered the milker, “there ain’t no milk 
at that end.”—Boston Transcript. 

. bt 

“Henry, how much did you give that 
girl in the cloakroom?” “Only a dime, 
my dear.” “I don’t believe it. I’ve 


never seen one of those odious crea- 
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PATENTS 
PENDING 


CREEPING SHIRTS 


AND HOT 


TIGHT BELTS 


SHOULD BE AVOIDED To 
IMPROVE YOUR 


MEALTA ,COMFORT 
AND APPEARANCE, 
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Produces the ¢enteel effect 
of neatly fitting shirt and the 


lond soudht comfort of 
LOOSE -WAISTED- TROUSERS 


Keeps shirt down and trou- 
sers up,without harness 
Or pressure 
Burnished aluminum,clean, 
lidht, comfortable and 
serviceable 
If your dealer 1s not yet 
selling them $122 will bring 
you a set by prepaid post 
Money Back IF Wanted 
We Will Show You. Phone 
Olive 2060 


LEONARD WOODS 


HESS& CULBERTSON BUILDING 
ST LOUIS. MO. 








tures smile the way she did for less 
than a quarter.’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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He—Do you think your father would 

consent to my marrying you? 
She—He might. Father’s so eccentric. 
Sydney Bulletin. 
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SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING. 


Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 7465. 
All business communications should be addressed 


“Business Manager,’’ Reedy’s Mirror. 


Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. 
A., as second-class matter. 

Terms of subscription to Reedy’s Mirror, includ- 
ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $3.00 
per year; $1.60 for six months; in Canada, Central 
and South America, $3.50 per year; $2.10 for six 
months, Subscriptions to all foreign countries, 
$4.00 per year. 

Single copies, 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
to Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 

FOR SALE IN EUROPE AT 
OL | a Ce a eRe cee eSy Anglo-American Exchange 

3 Northumberland Ave. 


10 cents. 


payable 
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Speeding Up 
By W. M. R. 

ESPITE the opposition of Senator Reed of 
Missouri, the food control bill will become a 
law on Saturday. As soon thereafter as pos- 

sible we shall have prices fixed not alone for gov- 

ernment purchasers but for the individual consumer. 

The Entente allies will purchase goods at the same 

In two weeks, as at pres- 

The 


levy will be heavy upon excess profits, and excess 


price as this government. 


ent calculated, the revenue bill will be passed. 


profits will be kept down by price fixing, from all 
of which it will be seen that the prosecution of the 
war is gathering speed, and thoroughness. It may 
be taken for granted that there will not be any 
action by the President in response to the demands 
of the pacifists that he formulate explicitly this 
country’s terms of peace. He does not think the 
Nor will there be any action 
Sen- 


ator Stone of Missouri is not going to make peace 


time for that has come. 


in congress looking towards peace advances. 


proposals in his forthcoming remarks on some reso- 
lutions of the American union against militarism. 
The only force that can do anything for peace now, 
according to Senator Stone, is President Wilson. It 
would not surprise some people if the senator's 
forthcoming remarks should condemn peace propos- 
als at this time. No one about Washington believes 
that Germany will be ready for peace until she has 
tried out her new government in at least one grand 
smash at her enemies. The pacifists and intellectuals 
are not getting any comfort at the capitol. Some of 
them reckon Senator Reed of Missouri as with them 
conscription and fought the 


because he opposed 


food bill. As a matter of fact, Reed voted for all 
the other bills appropriating money and granting 
powers to the President to carry on the war. Reed’s 
fight on Hoover is not for pacifism but against pos- 
sible British as distinct from American food control 
If the press had printed his speeches instead of 
damning them in perverted and mutilated condensa- 
tions, he would haye won much popular support 
and probably the vote of many senators who ap- 
plauded him privately but opposed him publicly. 


WASHINGTON, \ugust 8. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Some Metropolitan Phases 
EW YORK is not 


terifically hof days last week about seven 


so efficient. In two ter- 

hundred horses died in the streets and for 
three days they were not removed. The carcasses, 
bloated and misshapen, confronted the eyes of the 
public and threatened to affront their noses. The 
newspapers little The newspapers 
say very little about anything just now that might 


said about it. 








he discreditable to the Mitchel administration. There 
It is’ a. sort 


Mitchel's re-election. 
of war Mitchel put the big city in a 
state of preparedness and was a leader in the pro- 
paganda of the National Security League. He shone 
resplendently at all the receptions to the IJ¢nglish 
and French and Russian and other delegations. He 
That is good 


is a “drive’ for 


measure. 


has been a kind of “war-mayor.” 
politics just now, and I don’t mean to say that the 
war note is emphasized because of a lack of other 
material. 

Hearst insists that Mitchel wants to give to the 
New York Central absolute monopoly of the east 
bank of the Hudson river. Others say that Mitchel 
tried to unload on New York a great part of the 
3ush Terminal property. It that it 
would be a good thing for New York to own its 


would seem 
terminals, but the very people who clamor for pub- 
lic ownership of the subways and the elevated roads 
for favoring the purchase 


condemned the mayor 


of the Bush properties. The other day the city of 
Payonne, New Jersey, turned down in a referendum 
another Bush proposal to construct terminals with 
the privilege of disposing of them to the city later. 
discussed in New 
When you talk up 


Municipal ownership is much 


York but makes little headway. 


the subject you are told that municipal ferries are 
highly unprofitable. They may be, but they are 
well conducted and enormously patronized. New 


York would be crippled without them. If it were 
not for the war the question of public ownership 
xould dominate the mayoralty campaign, but now 
there’s nothing to it but making sure of beating 


Tammany. Mitchel is the white-headed boy. 


I was reading in the paper about the sale of “the 
house with the bronze door,” a celebrated gambling 
place in the olden time. There was rejoicing in 
for the passing 
The 


murder, at 


the article, tempered with regret 


of the sport. 


picturesque and picaresque 
intimated that the 
Secker’s order, had put an end to the gam- 


I mentioned this to an old rounder. 


papers Rosenthal 
Lieut. 
bling regime. 
“Don’t you believe it,” he said, “you can get any 
game New York right now, poker, 


faro, roulette, anything probably but keno. It isn’t 


you want in 


to anybody's interest just now to blow in every eye 


the horrid deed of gambling. That’s all.” 


sensation over the murder of Ruth 


The 


Cruger by the Italian Cocchi has petered out com- 


press 
pletely. Cocchi won’t be brought back from Italy. 
The law of Italy does not recognize extradition. 


fact that some of the 


Investigation disclosed the 
police were grafting upon motorists. They would 
summon a man for speeding or some other violation 
of the traffic laws and then tell him that he might 
Cocchi when seen 
and tell the motor- 


see Cocchi, who couid fix it. 
would accept a “piece of money” 
ist to tear up the and 
fecause Cocchi “had it on” the cops it was said 


summons forget about it. 
they made no search of his place where later the 
mutilated body of the girl Ruth Cruger was found 
They didn’t think he had murdered the 
A few policemen have 


buried. 
girl. Cocchi has confessed. 
been indicted for petty graft and a captain and a 


or two have been demoted. There’s no 


lieutenant 





DOS 
vreat row about it The higher authorities have 
decided to start a school of detective work in the 
department—to set up a sort of Scotland Yard, 
where men shall be trained in shadowing and all 
that sort of thing. This Sherlock Holmes. stuff 1s 
laughable. Detective work of high intellectual qual 
ity doesn’t exist outside of novels. | Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred if a detective catches an 
important criminal he does it) because someone 
“squeals” upon the criminal and turns him up. 
Usually it is a girl who tells because she is a woman 
scorned. A police scandal such as the Cocchi case, 
under Tammany, would set New Yors newspapers 
ascream, j.'.! 
\propos the Cocchi case we were told threat vrisly 
revelations were to come concerning the shipment 
of white-slave girls to Buenos Nires. The revel 
tions did not materialize. A’ young woman = who 
said she had the evidence, Grace Lakue, turned 
out to have had her head turned by reading fantastic 
detective stories. She imagined all kinds of as- 
saults upon herself by black-handers and white-slav- 
ers interested in the Cocchi case. A Mrs. Grace 
Humiston, who did excellent work in) uncovering 
the Cocchi crime in spite of police obstruction, has 
heen given a police position and is now blazoned 
as writing for the shriek-sheets. A cynical member 
of Tammany Hall said about it all: “Nobody is 
going to have a chance to be mayor and then soy 
ernor out of the Cocchi case, as Whitman rose to 
power on the Becker case. The friends of Whit- 
man don’t want it, and neither do the friends of 


Mitchel.” 


by another sensation; the killing of Jack de Saulles 


Anyhow, New York is now possessed 


by the Chilean wife he infuriated by refusing to let 
her have the custody of their son. The murderess 
is said to be a beauty. De Saulles is said to be a 
victim of Broadway's white lights. This is a story 
that makes New York sit up and take notice, for- 
getting Mitchel and everything else. 


oe ote 
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A Great Institution 

\ REPORTER for a New York paper looked me up 
the other evening and asked if | had come to town 
to buy the New York /:ventng Post. Like the 
darkey when asked to change a $20 bill, | thanked 
the inquisitor for the compliment.  L didn’t) know 
and | don’t know now that the /:vening Post is for 
sale. If it is the fact is not to the credit of New 
York, for the journal, in spite of a certain high- 
browedness, is a paper of real intellectual value. Its 
editorials are markedly well informed and judicial 
in tone. It deals not in sensation, doesn’t publish 
news of prize-fights, ignores society scandals, is 
mugwumpish in its political attitude. [t is too good 
a paper for New York; perhaps it is too goody- 
goody. It cannot get such a circulation as the 
Hearst or Vulitzer papers, but it nevertheless does a 
great deal to give direction to the thinking of the 
country. It is the paper you will tind men reading 
in the clubs. Not that clubmen are better than 
other folks, but there are more of them who take 
an intellectual interest in affairs. The Post is a 
little shy of the war. It inclines slightly to pacifism, 
but is strenuously anti-German. It was founded, 


I believe, by William Cullen Bryant and has con-: 


sistently maintained the highest journalistic stand- 
ards. Such standards do not attract readers and 
still less do they attract the big, splashing adyer- 
tisers, Quality doesn’t go; quantity talks in’ that 
quarter, [ should hate for the sake of my profes 
sion to see the /:vening Post much changed from 
what it is, though it might be enlivened and_ put 
en rapport with the common people. T like it for its 
scholariness, its distinction, for the reviews of 
poetry by ©. W. Firkins and Stuart P. Sherman, 
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its art criticisms by Frank Jewett Mather, its philo- 
sophical essays by Paul Elmer More, the X-ray 
character-photographs of Washington celebrities by 
‘Tattler, and Jinally for the delicious, whimsical, 
satirical, sympathetic and penetrating “Post-Impres 
sions” of the affairs of the world. It would be a 
shame if the comic-supplement artists and = writers 
end the perpetrators of Sunday freak heart-interest 
stories should be permitted to work their will upon 


it, and upon The Nation, its weekly appendage. It: 


is probable that the reporter who called upon me 
was “stringing” me about buying the /ivening Lost, 
but | thank him just the same, for his visit gave 
wie this paragraph, 


ss 
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A Night at Coney [sland 

Tair thing to do in New York on Saturday night 
is to go to Coney Island. The river ride is beauti- 
ful. And on the isle you see democracy. There 
are those who, looking on the Coney Island crowd, 
atfect to despise it. Not I.) The people on holiday 
are a good sort. They stand with splendid humot 
abominable crowding on boat or train or trolley. 
‘They are jolly in their patience. They spend their 
money foolishly, knowing it is foolish, They are 
tremendously polyglot—Italians, (Gaireeks, Jews. — It 
was published in the papers that Germans are to 
be kept off the boats and trains. Coney Island is 
\tlantic City reduced to ragtime and the lowest 
common denominater. There were 30,000) people 
who went to the island on the two or three hot 
nights last week and through the long hours. al- 
ternately swam in the sea and slept on the sand. 
The Coney Island crowd is a wonder gastronom- 
ically. No carnival is more interesting than’ the 
youths wandering around in’ bathing suits, eating 
“hot dog,” ice cream, boiled corn, candy, griddle- 
cakes, watermelon. They romp and wrestle and 
sing and dance and flirt and there are very few 
rows or assaults. One shudders to think of what 
the death roster of New York would be in torrid 
times if the great tenement population could not 
make its escape to Coney Island or Long 
Beach or other places. In my opinion there is 
rothing better for anyone’s Americanism than to 
take a plunge in the island’s “bath of multitude,” 
te talk with anybody or everybody you may tind 
next you, upon any subject. Better still to help 
some poor woman with a toddler to get a chair 
on the boat’s return trip after she has waited three- 
quarters of an hour, standing, for the opening of 
the gates. You tind your wrath smouldering against 
all fanatic prohibitionists when you see the Coney 
Island crowd enjoying its beer. It is a crowd that 
has little, of which the cooling brew is much, and 
the reformers would take that away. [I haven't a 
doubt that there are people who, if they could, 
would take Coney Island itself away from the in- 
numerable poor who enjoy it. There are people 
who delight) simultaneously to do something for 
the poor and to do the poor for something. A 
lady told me there are shocking immoralities at 
Coney Island in the summer nights. Doubtless 
there are. But you have to look for them. What 
I see in such a crowd is human refreshment of 
body and spirit and an abandonment to the joy of 
escape from a life made sorry by commercialism, 
industrialism, landlordism. It seems to me that a 
lot of sodden people find their souls on Coney Is- 
land. More find them than lose them. You’d think 
so if you could hear a mother with a sick child 
in her lap breathing a prayer of thanks for the 
breeze that tulled the little one’s fretfulness to rest. 
Don’t go to Coney Island in ease and state. Go 
with the gang. (Get the feel of the crowd’s response 
to the influence of freedom. Eat hot-dog and pop- 


corn. Take on a couple of “sinkers,” or butter- 


cakes. Stand up all the way back on the boat. 
Then you'll realize what it is to be one of hor polloi. 
If you see young folks kissing in corners don’t get 
shocked) Much better to regret that you're past 
the years when you could do a little kissing at the 
drop of the hat yourself. [If a drunken dago takes 
your arm and wants you to sing “Funicula” with 
him, why, sing it. These are people. They are 
the people who are going to endure. Not even the 
(sotham tenement or slum, or the Coney Island 
cuistae can prevail against them. They have the 
crowd at Newport beaten to a frazzle for human in- 
terest. And as you leave them and pass through the 
streets of the city and see the houses of the swells 
wll boarded up for the summer, and think how casy 
it would be for the Coney tsland crowd to take all 
that the swells have, just make a note that democ- 
racy is the most conservative force in the world. 
It is not envious. It hopes for a share in all good 


things and its hopes will be realized.” 
ote ote 


A Master Photographer 

Tie next day T met Arnold Genthe, photographer, 
and he gave me a copy of his book of photographs, 
“In Old Chinatown,” the letter press a piece of 
magnificent: English by Will Irwin. Tf only some- 
one could do for the Coney [sland = crowd what 
Genthe has done for the Chinese. Tle took the 
pictures before the San Francisco tire. They have 
an exquisite softness of tone and naturalness of 
pose. They are like the tenderest of mezzotints. 
They give vou the strangeness, the mystery of an 
alien: race. They show the Chinese caught upon 
the wing as it were. Especially charming are the 
little children and the Chinese women in gala attire 
They propitiate you to the much maligned Celestial, 
for they show him human, at his best. At. his 
Worst, as an opium-wreck, he commands sympathy. 
Genthe got glorious photographs of the joss-houses, 
of the nights-of-lanterns, all real even in_ the 
glamour of the picture-taker’s selectiveness of ar- 
rangement. “In Old Chinatown” is an answer to 
the alarm over “the yellow peril.” If someone like 
Genthe would do for the tenement folk of New 
York as painstakingly, as aesthetically, as appre- 
ciatively of values in life and color, as he has done 
for old Chinatown we would all be put in the way 
of understanding them and loving them, Genthe 
is an orientalist in feeling, one of the best posted 
of living men on the spirit of China and Japan. 
This knowledge and affection have given a superb 
Guality to another work of his, “The Book of the 
Dance,” letter press by Shaemas OSheel. Here 
vere photographs of the best of the symbolic dancers 
from Loie Fuller to Isadora Duncan. They are 
reproductions of bodily rhythm absolutely unsur- 
passed. Where he resorts to color the effects are 
wonderful. He gets form without hard line. Genthe 
left San Francisco after the fire and came to New 
York where his success has been marvelous. I saw 
a photograph of his of a scene on Rockefeller’s 
estate that rivals a painting by Boecklin. I know 
nothing with which better to compare his work, gen- 
erally speaking, than the work of the first great 
impressionists. His camera sees with a personal eye. 
lle catches with it the most delicate values of the 
object photographed. In the perfected work all 
trace or suggestion of the mechanical in its produc- 
tion is eliminated. The work is suave and at the 
same time firm as the man himself. Maybe it is a 
bit exotic in feeling. There’s the word I've been 
wanting for four sentences back—feeling. Genthe 
puts emotion into his work. He gives to the object 
“taken” something of himself. He assembles to the 
fact his own impressions of it and the result is art. 
How he does it I don’t know. The man himself 
is like--well, he’s like an undamaged, spiritualized 
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Sadakichi Hartmann. He is a poet and a philoso 
pher, but he believes in men and things and his 
faith and his affection show in his face under its 
nimbus of Such 


as his in the books | mention and in his portraits 


light, graying hair. photography 
of clients is revelative of man to man, makes for 
fraternity. | think much better of John D. Rocke- 
feller for his having Genthe photograph some of the 
most subtly beautiful vistas on his Pocantico hills 


estate. 
° + 
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What Are Our Peace Terms? 

Tuts country keeps out of the conferences of the 
Ientente having to do with their objects after the 
war. Probably the action is wise. For this coun- 
try cannot afford to be tied up with a lot of Euro- 
pean ambitions. Already we see that Italy, through 
Baron has been” protesting in London 
avainst “no indemnities and no annexations.”’ Also 
Italy protests against the setting up of a new Slav 
Italy wants a great deal 
That Austria- 
Hungary inclines to peace, sets Italy against it. 

Now what. this 
more detinite and specific its dissociation from any 
conquest or imperial schemes by stating just what 
The importance of this can easily 
be underestimated. It the President 
were to make plain just what this country proposes 
the defeated, the 
declaration would have a settling effect upon Russia. 
I don’t doubt that statement would 
he a strengthening influence upon peace sentiment 


Sonnino, 


kingdom in the Balkans. 
more, I should say, than she will get. 
make 


country should do is to 


our aims are. 
seems that if 
has been 


to do after Kaiser 


either such a 


in Germany. Our general statement about making 
the world safe for democracy hasn’t been accepted 

The members of the mission to Petro- 
that 
represented and misinterpreted. 


in Russia. 
our generalizations have been mis- 
What 


something that sounds less hypocritical. 


grad say 
is needed is 
We should 
the Entente. 
It is understood, of course, that the first thing to 


say just how far we are to go with 


he done is to whip Germany, but after that—what? 
We know that Great Britain, France and Italy are 
not going to give up their ambitions for territory. 


They must have what they have long sought in 


order to weaken Germany. Russia stands out against 
all this “particularism.” The United States expresses 
the same thought, highly generalized. The expres- 


sion should he made more concrete. By doing this 


we would go on record against all schemes of par- 


tition and rectification of boundaries which Jurk 
behind the rather loose phraseology of the Entente 


a step toward the de- 
Mr. Balfour 
frermany must be powerless or free. 


That would be 


militarization of Germany. 


statesmen. 
has said 
This country 
should put the stress upon the “free,” rather than 
upon the “powerless.” By doing so we would dis- 
arm the junkers and give the German democrats a 
chance to reshape their government free inside and 
outside. Dr. Michaelis effect that he 
igsrees with the Reichstag that Germany must he 
free, but he that 
tht 


has said in 


she must not be made 


checks the 


also says 


powerless first, anil democratic 


movement ctrectually. 

lam told that within a few days President Wil- 
son will deliver an utterance clearing up the situa- 
tion and showing the world that we are not out to 
(lo more than assure the world’s peace by negotiat- 
Me a peace with a responsible democratic govern- 
ment in Germany, if one can be established. Pre- 
mier Lloyd George has said something faintly ap- 
proximating this. The United States cannot stand 
back and say that all it intends to do is to help the 
Kntente defeat from. at- 


Germany, to keep her 


tempting to conquer this country. This country will 
If this country’s attitude 
toward Germany after defeat were more definitely 


he at the peace congress. 


outlined the peace congress would be nearer. 


J J 
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Taxes All Wrong 


that the war revenue bill has come out of 


Now 


the Senate, the House wil! 


look it over, and prob- 
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ably will not agree to the Senate’s changes in the 
Kitchin of the 
that the 


ate has so changed the bill as to deflect an entirely 


| louse 
Sen 


original measure. Chairman 


committee on ways and means says 
disproportionate amount of taxation upon the poorer 
the country. The 
to the extent that it 
example, certain aspects of the excess prolits tax 
let out of taxation heavy profits of concerns that 
were most profitable before the war. The averag- 
ing of profits in many cases does not go back far 
enough. The consumption taxes are an abomina- 
tion. There will probably be a big fight on the 
bill in the conference and it will extend to the floor 
of the 
course. 
the true economy, what a fight he could make to 
how. the 


people of burden is not placed 


upon wealth should be. For 


House. The result will be a compromise of 


But if Chairman Witchin only understood 
enlighten the country! He could show 
revenue bill does not touch at all the one form of 
wealth that goes increasingly into fewer hands all 
the time, and those not the hands that make the 
wealth. If he could only see how taxation of un- 
used land would not only raise revenue, but would 
raise vegetables and grain and produce minerals, 
he, in his important position, could do much fer 
the country and the world. 

stand out and proclaim the 
the producer and = sur-taxing the parasite. But 
Claude Kitchin doesn’t see this. He wants to get 
after money on the fly. He doesn’t want to get 
taxes at the source of wealth—at the one-half of 
the source of wealth, the land. The other half is 
labor. But labor should not be taxed for creating 
wealth. The wealth in land should be 
cause it belongs to all the people. 
creation of all, should he taxed for the benefit of 


all. 


It is his chance now to 
doctrine of untaxing 


taxed be- 


Land value, the 


Politt y 


It is not vet certain that William Randolph Hearst 


More Gotham 


will not be a Tammany candidate for 
New York. He is doing everything he can to dis- 
credit Mayor Mitchel. It is the Hearst papers that 
proclaim Mitchel a tool of the Gothamite Big Cinch. 


mayor ot 


They say that Mitchel co-operates with the Board 
of Education in a scheme to turn over the public 
schools of New York to the minions of Rocke- 
feller. How is that? Why, it is because the Board 
of Education has looked with favor upon the Gary 
public school plan for training in trade crafts. The 
cry is that the Gary plan is a scheme to educate 
youths in trades with a view to breaking the back 
of union The 
graduate strike-breakers, says Hearst. 


are to be used to 
Prof. John 
Dewey says there’s nothing in the outcry, but it is 
a cry that all the opponents of Mitchel will make 


labor. schools 


the most of in order to swing the labor vote against 
If the hardshell Republicans 
can get Judge Cropsey out of the running and_ the 


the fusion candidate. 


Tammany crowd can get a strong figurehead for a 
campaign, and Hillquit, the Socialist, can be encour 
aged with funds and otherwise, there is a chance to 


defeat Mitchel. | doubt though that Hearst will 
run. He’s “in bad” in New York. He is too pro 


German, even though he has engaged the Duteh car 
draw for his 
William 


Hearst’s news beacon has been cut off 


toonist, Raemakers, to papers 


Hale 
from all the 


Raemakers cannot offset Bayard 
He tried to get up a wireless 
with the 


succeeded, 


news of the Entente. 


concern to get from France, and, 


of Maurice 


news 


innocent aid Leon, almost 
Hearst’s publications are debarred from Great Brit 
ain, France and Canada. This shows what ground 
there is for calling him pro-German. There is no 
question that he is virulently opposed to President 
Wilson. It is not likely, therefore, that any consid 
erable number of Democrats would support Hearst 
ior mayor now. Republicans and Democrats of the 
better sort for Mitchel 


It is interesting to read that Tammany is now com 


are because of his record 
ing out strong for public ownership of almost every- 
thing. It is for anything to smash Mitchel. Its 


solicitude for the public school system of New York 








HO 






remivds me of days not long gone when as fine a 
gang of grafters as ever “divided” were always 
afraid that the public schools of St. Louis would 


be captured by Washington University and in’ par- 


ticular by the Manual Training School. 


ote ote 
es 


Steel Trust Tactics 
thing the United States Steel 
other day in making out its 
It deducted prospective taxes 
$54,000,000. The tax has 
heen levied; more 


THAT was an odd 
Corporation did the 
quarterly statement. 
not 
than 


on excess prolits of 
been paid; has not even 
that, the law providing for such a tax has not been 
passed. It is supposed the company wants the coun- 
try to know how much the concern has to “cough” 
in the way of helping the war. The corporation 
says that comparing March quarter carnings, with 
no excess profit tax reduction, with the June quarter 
earnings, with the deduction, show a steady decline. 
This is accounted for by the statement that the cor- 
poration rejected much new business in order to 
meet possible demands of the home government. 
The analysts of the stock market are examining the 
They don't accept the report at its face 
value. It may be that something will be discovered 
that will change the taxation on excess 
profits in a way not pleasing to the trust. The 
corporation may find the tax raised in the bill which 
has now gone back to the House from the Senate. 


figures. 


rate of 
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Business Outlook 
UNQUESTIONABLY there is a great deal of pessi- 
mistic talk in the east about a prospective slowing 
The experts of the press finan- 


Big 


down of business. 
cial departments are discussing it exhaustively. 
manufacturers talking of shortness of money. 
low the money that was subscribed for the Liberty 
Ked 
don’t understand, 

What 
hack. 


the slowing down 


are 


Cross can have disap 


Most of it is 
was taken out of the banks must 


loan and _— the 


peared | being 
spent here. 
have gone The uncertainty that makes for 
is generally attributed to the fact 
that business men want to know, before they ven 
come of the proposals 


ture anything, what is to 


for price-fixing by the government. There 1s no 


schedules are to 


will be haz- 


telling how government contract 


be based. Until this can be known it 
ardous to buy new material, and there will be no 
Manufacturers want 
taken 


paid by the 


vuide for dealings with labor. 


much taxes are to be from 
Will the prices to be 


leave a margin, considering 
There will be 


to know how 
eXCess profits. 
government increased 
expenses of operation ? uncertainty 
until the national policy is made plain. Buying will 


be cautious, and contracts for delivery will be 


Business 
on the buying side is all hand-to-mouth. Will prices 
They will, sooner or later, but how soon 


strongly hedged about with restrictions! 


vo down? 
or late? When the drop comes there will be trouble. 
Labor will not readjust itself to a lower scale. Prices 


Widespread labor 


immediately 


will tobogean quicker than costs 


trouble may come during the-war or 


alter, despite Sam Gompers’ promise that labor will 


not do anything to disturb the present status 
against Gaompers among 
the workingmen. He held 
radicals, but now they are after him for selling out 
to plutocracy. The 


interested in the 


There’s a strong movement 
has always down the 
fellows who 
out in San 


They are 


Socialists and the 


were Mooney Case 


Francisco say that Gompers is done for. 


the men who have discredited the American mis- 


sion to Russia by saying that this country is as 
plutocratic and militaristic as any monarchy. They 
will seize any excuse to break the present truce 


Business does well to 
the lay of the land, Toa 
that the 


between Labor and Capital. 


be careful until it knows 


a man-in-the-street it seems government 
can avert a cataclysmic depression by a policy of 
“deflating” them, as The New Ke- 
Susiness will not like it, but it will 
Business wil] 


Price- 


lowering prices 
public puts it. 
be good for business in the long run. 
be wobbly until it knows where it’s “at.” 


DLO 


fixine will have to be done gradually, but it should 
begin at once Prices and costs are both running 
wild now and the end must be a smash if some 
action to prevent it be not taken. There will be 
a howl by Congress against the autocratic character 
of such action, but it’s that or depression, followed 
by social war. 


° 
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Iligh Cost of Grub. 

GovERNOR WuitMan of New York is trying to 
establish food control in New York state. 1) wish 
him well, but I don’t see that his scheme is going 
to get good results. What worries most peopic 1s 
not the supply of food but the prices. The more 
talk there is of food conservation, the more prices 
are raised, What’s the use of meatless days and 
reduced portions of bread and butter? And_ such 
silliness is talked on the subject. I read of some 
one who sagely suggests that meat be conserved by 
encouraging the use of poultry. Fine; but chicken 
for two costs $3 in New York, where they don’t 
know how to cook chicken, either. The more the 
food situation is talked, the more the prices are 
boosted. The price of the business man’s lunch is 
from 20 to 50 cents bigger than it was, and the 
food served diminishes in quantity as the price in- 
creases. I am not now thinking of Lobsteria, but 
of the ordinary person in the ordinary, moderate- 
priced eating place of a few years ago. The “suck- 
ers” along the Great White Way will continue to 
be trimmed. That’s what they come to New York 
for; they like it. Food regulation without price 
regulation will not stop the graft. The food bill 
introduced by the joint war committee of the New 
York state legislature, the old guard, deals prin- 
cipally with conserving the supply. Governor Whit- 
man calls it highly inadequate and presents his own. 
There is likely too to be a fight between the gov- 
ernor and the old guard over the members of the 
food commission: it is understood that the gov- 
ernor wished to head it with George W. Perkins, 
who is not in favor with the old guard, but he has 
heen appointed market commissioner of New York 
city by Mayor Mitchel. My own impression of 
Gov. Whitman’s proposal is that it won’t amount to 
much unless he waits and finds out what the na- 
tional government is going to do. New York state 
must work with the national government and not 
against it. Governor Whitman is premature, in my 
cpinion. But that is implicit in the situation. Gov- 
ernor Whitman thinks it likely that he will be the 
next republican nominee for president. And there 
you are! 
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The Supply of Doctors 

Once more T recur to the problem of medicine 
and the war. What is to be done about the 3500 
medical students of military age in the United 
States? Shall they be drafted and furloughed after 
the draft? Shall they be permitted to complete 
their courses? If too many are drafted there will 
be a dangerous scarcity of physicians after the war. 
We are to have 1,200,000 soldiers in France by next 
year. They will call for the services of 12,500 med- 
ical men. The total of doctors in the country 1s 
140,000. Of the men needed for the army, Surgeon- 
General Gorgas has obtained only 9,000. Physi- 
cians of fifty-five and thereabouts are not held fit 
for base-hospital or trench depot work. Most of 
the men commissioned in the medical reserve 
corps are in the thirties and forties. Secretary of 
War Baker is wrestling with the problem of exempt- 
ing the medical student or furloughing him. Great 
Britain sent him to the trenches. The result is that 
England is clamoring for doctors. Under the law, 
Gen. Crowder says, no one can be exempted because 
he is a medical student. Can the students be fur- 
loughed, permitting them to complete their courses ? 
When graduated they could be drafted into the 
medical corps. The difficulty in that would he that 
‘the students would cost the government $75 per 
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month each, or about $12,000,000 per year. The 
commander-in-chief can furlough as many men as 
he wishes for any length of time. And what is 
the sum of $12,000,000 a year, considering that it 
will save the country from a shortage of physicians 
and surgeons? That is a very present danger. If 
our army is two million men, it will require 25,000 
physicians, and 25,000 out of the total supply of 
140,000 to take care of the other ninety-eight million 
of American people is a tremendous subtraction 
from the sum of service. That is why the war de 
partment has urged physicians with dependent fam- 
ilies not to enlist, and has insisted that local med- 
ical boards shall not forward the applications of 
physicians necessary in hospitals or colleges or prac- 
tice generally. As few doctors as possible are taken 
from the rural districts, and cities are held down to 
their fixed proportionate number. The young doc- 
tors are not to be put on the fighting line. The war 
department is taking care, too, not to draw from 
service to the civilian population too many nurses. 
The problem of the medical students now in college 
or about to enter college, while subject to draft, is a 
hard one, because it would not be well to start in 
making class exemptions. It would start up claims 
for a lot of other classes. On the other hand, if the 
students be taken for the army, there will be a 
deadly lack of doctors five years hence. One real- 
izes, of course, that the medical heretics will say 
that this is not a threat but a promise, but the med- 
ical heretics are in the minority. There may be 
some way of getting men into the study of medicine 
earlier and shortening the course. The medical 
schools will have small classes as a result of the 
draft and they will sorely lack funds. The govern- 
ment might very well make handsome appropriations 
to enable the medical colleges to keep going. 


The Man Who Knits 


A MAN from Cleveland sat in the shade at Rve 
and watched the ladies knit. He said to me: “Do 
you know that we have one of the finest knitters 
in the world in the U. S. cabinet?” I did not. 
“Well, he’s not a knitter, but it’s the same thing— 
he crochets. T mean Secretary of War Baker. Fact. 
Other men find relaxation in reading detective 
stories, or in working out mechanical puzzles or 
rebuses in the papers. When Newton Baker wants 
really to rest, he sits himself down in a ‘comfy’ 
chair and gets out his crochet set and goes to it. 
Out home T remember that Tom L. Johnson used 
to joke Newton about it. Baker came back at Tom 
for his devotion to solitaire. T don’t see why cro- 
cheting isn’t as good a relaxation as golfing.” You 
hear less, out East, in disparagement of Baker as 
war secretary since the war began. He took hold. 
vou know, just when we sent troops to Mexico, but 
he caught on rapidly. A man who as mayor could 
run a town as Baker ran Cleveland, is not slow to 
master administrative detail. Baker was a sort of 
pacifist in days not long gone, but he soon got over 
that. Daniels was, too. You'd think, to hear men 
talk in New York clubs, that Daniels is a pacifist 
even now, but he is not. The country is beginning 
to realize that under Daniels the navy is in first- 
class trim. It would be better if the Republicans 
under Taft and Roosevelt had done for it what they 
now condemn the Democrats for not doing. T’ve 
heard Champ Clark denounced as a pacifist too, and 
Claude Kitchin as well; but both men have sons 
in the army. Only one congressman has gone into 
the army—Gussie Gardiner of Massachusetts. Our 
congressmen haven’t sought the firing line as have 
the members of the British Parliament. Secretary 
of the Interior Lane has a son in the army, but 
Lane, as a Canadian-born, was always classed hy 
the pro-Germans and radical pacifists as a British 
jineo. In point of fact, Lane came as near being a 
pacifist before the war caught us up as any public 
man in the United States. Returning, however, to 
the subiect of Newton Baker. T must chronicle the 


fact that in all discussion of a possible successor 


to Wilson, if any Democrat can succeed him, the 
name of Baker is most frequently mentioned. 
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About Jim and Bill 


[ Mera man the other day who is working with 
Mr. Hoover in Washington. I asked what Hoover 
thought of Missouri’s senator, James A. Reed, who 
had attacked him so savagely. “Oh, Hoover just 
says nothing about Reed. When he talks he address- 
cs himself to the food situation and cuts out  per- 
sonalities.”. Hoover, | am informed, claims that the 
co-operation of the big men in the food-purveying 
line has been hearty. They are willing to co-operate, 
but with one proviso, namely, that while they are co- 
operating some other fellows shall not get the best 
of the situation. In this connection I cannot but 
mention a bit of gossip in which I do not believe. 
It is to the effect that Senator Reed's opposition to 
the food bill arises from the alleged fact that he is 
or was an attorney for the Armours in Kansas City, 
The implication is an ugly one. Reed when in Kan- 
sas City may have been an attorney for Armour, 
As a noted lawyer he well might be, just as the 
super-radical, Frank P. Walsh, was an attorney for 
the street railway company there: but it is absurd 
to think that Reed represents the meat trust as 
senator. Moreover, I recall very distinctly that very 
shortly after our entering the war, the head of 
Armour & Co. came out in the papers favoring goy- 
ernment control of the food supply at once, and 
offering to turn the Armour plant over to the nation. 
The Reed-Armour story does not hang together. 
My explanation of Senator Reed’s action is the very 
simple one that he doesn’t believe in one-man power 
—not even in unlimited one-man power in the presi- 
dent. When Reed was fighting the currency bill he 
was said to be fighting for Wall street, but in the 
long run he forced into the bill half a hundred 
amendments that Secretary MeAdoo joyfully ac- 
cepted. Reed may have been wrong in his war upon 
Hoover, but if he went wrong it was from a right 
motive. He may he stubborn and opinionated, but 
Jim Reed is straight as a string, and if he were 
merely playing politics he would not be playing on 
the side opposed to Wilson. He is not “politic” like 
Stone. 

See the vote on the resolution for a prohibition 
amendment to the constitution. Reed went down 
the line against it. Stone contented himself with 
trying to secure a provision for compensation to the 
liquor men. Stone provides the hase of attack upon 
prohibition in the states before the resolution can 
he adopted by enough legislatures to make prohibi- 
tion a part of the constitution. The Prohibitionists 
won't accept a compensation proposal, as the Aboli- 
“What?” they 
say, “shall the people pay the liquor men for prop- 
erties built in iniquity? Have not the liquor men 


tionists would not on slavery. 


made enough out of poisoning and depraving the 
people?” With the liquor men arguing for com- 
pensation and the Prohibitionists against it, prohi 
bition may easily be staved off for the six-year 
period in which it must be adopted or fail. The 
states with big populations will not be easily carried 
for prohibition. We shall see them fixing it so 
the legislatures cannot ratify the prohibition amend- 
ment. The compensation argument will tell against 
it. Likewise the argument that the enforcement of 
dryness will involve the maintenance of an army 
of excise officers. Then there’s the loss of liquor 
revenue, at a time when the people bear enough 
direct taxes. T was surprised that Stone voted for 
the prohibition resolution. So will be most Mis- 
sourians. Put IT do not expect to see Stone favor- 
ing the adoption of the resolution by Missouri’s 
legislature. 
oe ote 
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Journalistic War Reputations 
I ske_ that George Creel, yournalist, is still a 
shock-center, though an official navy report some- 
what bolsters his Fourth of July story about our 
transports repelling a submarine attack. I am 














the list 
who have achieved glory out 
Leading it 


that will not upon 


afraid George heure 
of newspaper men 
The list is not a long one. 
© Frank Simonds. He was on the Sun in July, 1914. 
\ little later than the that month he 
predicted in a double-leaded editorial the cataclysm 


From that time to this he has 


of the war. 
middle of 


that we all know. 
heen the most authoritative American writer upon 
the war in its military as distinct from other phases. 
jlis analysis of strategy, tactics, campaigns, was so 
evidently expert that at Washington it was thought 
the Suu articles were written by some expert of the 
British army. Simonds writes beautifully—in the 
sense that clarity, lucidity and simplicity are beau- 

He he knows his subject. 
years he war was coming and he 
He put in his vacations 
on what are now battlefields. He studied the cam- 
Marlborough and Wellington on the 
bloody terrain. Likewise he studied the campaigns 
of Grant and Lee in our Civil war and he finds 
this war, broadly speaking, fought on lines similar 
to the campaigns of the two great opponents; Ger- 
many following Lee; the Entente imitating Grant. 
Simonds was on a small salary with the Sun. Then 
the paper was Munseyized. Simonds went to the 
Tribune at $20,000 a vear, where he continues his 
excellent, well-considered writing on the fighting. 
The best narrative of the war in book form is to 
be found in his two books, “The Great War, First 
Phase” and “The Great War, Second Phase” 
(Mitchell Kennerley, New York). He will write 
another when the war shall be ended. His articles 
have heen syndicated to other papers by the Tribune 
and the country knows their value. Nothing else 
has been so useful in informing the public of the 


writes because 
Kor felt the 
prepared for it by study. 


tiful. 


paigns of 


meaning of the official military and naval dis- 
patches. 
Next to Simonds, I should say that Will Irwin 


comes out of the war with the highest journalistic 
reputation. His description of the battle of Ypres 
i It is more than journalism; it is lit- 


later 


is a classic. 
He 
war events that is admirable, but that will preserve 
to after time. 


erature, has done other writing upon 


his name I recall his story of the 
Somme, of the stopping of von Wluck’s drive on 
Paris, of the fighting on the mountain tops of the 
Italian front—all of it done with 
and the evidence in it of a rarely honest and kind 
personality. 
Of course I 
Davis’ description of the march of the grey German 
host through Brussells after Liege had fallen. That 


force and grace 


am not forgetting Richard Harding 


It conveyed 
Later 
he did a glorious description of what had befallen 
Kheims 


was the first big story of the war. 
splendidly the impression of German might. 
Davis is dead. He was a gifted writer 
and a loyal and gallant man, a gentleman adven- 
turer in the sense that Kipling conceived of Walcott 
Balestier in a famous dedicatory poem. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, who used to be a reporter 
in St. Louis, received a big prize for the best piece of 
work in journalism last year—his dispatches to the 
New York World from Germany. 


Iraternity has no criticism of the award. 


The journalistic 
Swope 
did his stunt in a way to get the situation clearly 
hefore the American people. As guest and friend 
of German officials he could not but take their view. 
His “stuff? couldn’t have got out of Germany other- 
Wise. But he was not what we call a pro-German. 
basis of his 
is a book of 
acute observation and clear exposition. You will 
find in it an explanation in cumulative incident of 
Teutonic spirit and organization, and I should say 
it is as impartial as any book on the war can be, 


His newspaper dispatches contain the 
hook, “Inside the German Empire.” It 


by any man who has seen it from one side or other 
of the fighting line. 


Another man who has won fame for war-writ- 
ing is Carl Ackerman. 
many for the 
ing. There 


His dispatches from Ger- 
United Press 
time 


were most illuminat- 


was a when he was thought to 


He pro-German. 


At other times the pro-Germans 
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here said the British had bought him. That is 
highly complimentary to a reporter—to be accused 
of favoritism by both sides. It means he is fair. 
Ackerman’s book shows us Germany from the day 
declared. The intimacy of his work is 
charming. He gives us the German alike in his 
Schrecklichkeit and his Gemuthlichkeit; 
Germany and militarist Germany; Germany exalted 
and Germany depressed. The letters he cabled to 
this country he has amplified into a fascinating 
book, which all writers who have had any experi- 
ence on the other side in the war pronounce to be 
true to spirit and to fact. Ackerman has now gone 
on the staff of The Saturday Evening Post at a 
salary that suggests the compensation of a movie 
star. Ackerman’s book is “Germany, the Next Re- 
public’? (Doran, New York). The title indicates 
its tone and trend. 

Still another reputation 
war journalism by John R. Rathom of the Prov- 
Journal. He into the em- 
ploy of the German supplied 
him with facts concerning German activity in fo- 
ships, ete. 


War Was 


domestic 


big has been won in 


idence got a man 


embassy who 
menting munition strikes, blowing up 
Rathom was instrumental in exposing von Papen, 
Poy-Ed and other German plotters here. It 
was he who had Dr. Alberts’ portfolio stolen from 
his side cn a New Haven train. The Providence 
Journal exposures were brilliant. They came to 
an end when Count von Bernstorff sailed for Ger- 
many. Rathom implies that his work that was 
not published was valuable to the government in 
greater degree than any that was printed. I don’t 
class this “sleuth’ work with that of the other 
newspaper men I have mentioned. It isn’t literary. 
It is detective stuff. 

And ald Irv’ Cobb has a war “rep,” too. Didn't 
he go out of Brussells to the front in a cab with 
John McCutcheon and get arrested? He did, and 
made a good story of it. He wrote mighty well 
too of the scenes in that drive through Belgium. 
3ut his great work was in a matter of getting 
two words out of that sphinx, Kitchener. He met 
Kitchener at dinner somewhere in London in Au- 
cust, 1914, and asked casually how long the war 
last. Kitchener said something like “Three 
years.” Cobb cabled the interview to this country. 
It was big news, for the world didn’t think the war 
could last six months, and nobobdy had ever dared 


would 


interview Kitchener. Kitchener denied the inter- 
view, but the world believed Cobb. Cobb don’t 
need the journalistic reputation at all. He has 
others as a wit and humorist and as the creator 


of Judge Priest... . But it is supererogation to tell 
the world anything about Cobb. 

A piece of journalism that stretches from the 
first of August of 1914 to today in continuous excel- 
lence is “The Theater of War,” in the San Francisco 
Argonaut. It is the work of Mr. Sidney Coryn. 
The weekly article runs on an average to about 
three thousand words and it deals with the strat 
egy and tactics, the diplomacy, the calculation of 
resources, everything and anything that bears rela 
tion to the great struggle. It is a continued story 
of the war in a brisk, clear, untechnical style. I 
think Mr. Coryn’s is a newspaper war-reputation on 
a solid foundation. He treats of more phases of 
the war than any writer I have named, often indeed 
using the work of those others and harmonizing 
it all into a reasoned, critical narrative. 

There are possibly some other war-won journal- 
istic glories that I have overlooked, but these are 
the generally recognizes. If IT 
think later of any good workmen whose perform- 
ances celebrated in this 
shall be glad to do them honor. T 
though if this will 
shall do a work in journalism equal to that of Lord 
Northcliffe’s in England. He Haldane to 
the Lords, French from the the 
Kitchener from the ministry of munitions, Asquith 


those profession 


should he connection I 
am wondering 
country produce anyone who 
drove 
head of army, 
from the premiership: and these are only the high 
To 


people Northcliffe is the man who saved England. 


points of his journalistic achievement. some 
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He is now Great Britain’s representative in this 
country in all matters other than diplomatic. He 
and Lloyd George are the two Englishmen who 


Who will do 
Thus 


have won most glory from the war. 
in this country journalistic work as great? 
far this war has not produced any newspaper work 
other than that I have cited that seems to accord 
with the magnitude of the opportunity, though 4 
suppose it is generally admitted that the New York 
Times has covered the war, by and large, more 
comprehensively than any other paper. It has docu- 
mented the conflict in most thorough-going fashion. 
Its current history of the war is the best available 
information. 

of of 

Spooks and Their Books 

Dr. JAMes H. Hys top is the head of the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research, if not the whole 
works. He knows more about high-class spookery 
than anybody. His investigations of communications 
between the living and the dead have extended over 
nearly thirty years. To this country he is what 
F, W. H. Myers was and Sir Oliver Lodge is to 
England in the matter of psychological analysis of 
spirit-communication. He believes the dead can and 
dc come back to us and can give reasons for the 
faith that is in him. Jt was natural that when I met 
him we should talk about our St. Louis literary 
spooks. Somehow he has his wires crossed as to 
Tatience Worth. He doesn’t dispute her literary 
gift, but he says that she hasn’t located herself ter 
restially. We don’t know when or where she lived. 
Now it’s different with the spirit of Mark Twain, 
who is said to have sent the novel, “Jap Herron,” 
over the ouija board to Mesdames Lola V. Hays 
1 said that the novel 
contained in itself no inherent evidence of its Twain- 


source of accurate 


and Emily Grant Hutchings. 


ian origin, and Dr. Hyslop agreed with me. “But,” 
he said, “Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. Hays have 


visited me here and submitted to all tests, through a 
psychic having no knowledge of them or of their 
‘control,, and I have obtained indisputable evidence 
of the fact that ‘Jap Herron’ is the work of the 
discarnate spirit of Samuel L. Clemens.” Dr. Hyslop 
explained that he got at this by questions and a sort , 
too elaborate to he 
the 


From what he said gen- 


of system of cross-references 
set forth The 
final with all spiritualists. 


here. verdict of doctor will be 


erally, | gather that dealing with spirits has to be 
in cautiously. They are not always to be 
They will tell fibs. 
other 


indulged 
trusted. They will claim to he 
the 
Sometimes they will get merged with other spirits 


He spoke 


and 


spirits of quite people than they are. 
and be unable to disentangle themselves. 


of folks 


knowing they are dead. 


wandering around “over there” not 


I wonder if they are people 
who wandered around here not knowing they were 
alive. Dr. Hyslop told me of a medium who was 


materializing spirits for a seance and was caught 
in her own bodily self masquerading as a material- 
ized spirit. “Now you would say that was conscious 
fraud,” he remarked, “but it isn’t. The medium in 
her trance actually thought that she was the ma- 
terialization and when she was seized by the investi 
gators she underwent a shock such as comes to a 
somnambulist when awakened from the sleep-walk 
ing condition. Spirits often deceive themselves and 
To Dr: 
Hyslop our St. Louis school of spook literature is 
uninteresting if it He 
He wants to get at the identity of the 

No matter what 
Patience Worth, he 
wants to know when and where Patience lived and 


of course they deceive their mediums.” 
is only literature. doesn’t 
care for that. 
communicates. 


personality who 


fine writing is obtained from 


died, and he wants to follow her up on the other 
side through his psychics as William J. Burns’ men 
would look up the record of someone badly “want- 
ed,” Dr. Hyslop 
I met Laurens Maynard, just back from St. Louis, 
had a Mes- 


Hays and was 


Curiously, the day after I met 


and he had remarkable sitting with 
which there 
spelled out on the ouija board the query, “Who 
asked for Bates?” 


Bates died. 


dames Hutchings in 


Maynard had a friend named 
Neither Mrs. Mrs. 


who Hays nor 








wie 


Hutchings had ever heard of him 
the ouija board conversation convineed him th: 
bates was talking though he could not vouch for 
Mark Twain, never having known the latter 
Maynard is 


publishers’ agent. Tle tells me that the sales o 
} 


timately in’ the flesh 


w00ksS by and about spooks — ar mounting 


steadily all over the country. “Here's a new one,” 
suid he, taking a volume from under his) arm, 
“Letters from Helen and Harry,” written down 
by Mary Blount White (INennerley, New York) 
f automatic 


These are remarkable specimens ¢ 
writing. The letters began in 1892.) They were 
from her dead sister, Helen, to Mary Blount 
After more than twenty years of silence came. the 
letters from Harry, a brother of her mother, “who 
had met Helen and explained to her that) she dad 
died and was not having a bad dream as she had 
supposed.” It is amusing to tind #/arry writing trom 
spiritland about “what gets my goat” and about 
“stunts,” etc. For such as are interested in problems 
of incarnation the book contains much meat. It 1s 
true to form of all this other-side writing in that 
it is pantheistic in its philosophy.  Ieven more in 
teresting, though, is the comment upon the wat 
from beyond the grave. Germany gets none the 
hest of it. There are delicious human touches in 
the letters. J can’t say that they impress me with 
their “otherwhereness.” | don’t get that from any 
such manifestations save those that come within my 
personal experience, and I suspect that the attribute 
comes from my relation to the phenomena and is 
not inherent in the stuff itself. When | was quite 
a small boy there was a book around the house 
from which [I supped full of wonders. It was 
“Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World,” by 
Robert Dale Owen. None of these new necromance 
ers can beat the stories in that book. The new 
“stuff” is geared to a later time... . As | write 
I learn from one who has seen Dr. Hyslop’s report 
of his experiments with Mrs. Hays and Mrs. 
Hutchings. It seems that Patience Worth has been 
talking with them as well as with Mrs. John Ul. 
Curran. Dr. Hyslop takes a couple of side-swipes at 
the Patience Worth works, speaks of “subliminal 
or even conscious deception.” and says that “decep 
tion of the public will make more money than the 
truth.” Taken in conjunction with the good words 
for “Jap Herron,” these remarks indicate that there 
is already a battle on between the two schools of 
spooks. Butaf “Jap Herron” has The Journal of thy 
American Soctety for Psychical) Research on lis 
side, the wraith that visits the Currans has her own 
organ, Paticnce Worth’s Magazine. Whe spoo'-hook 
boom will probably not be hurt by the dispute that 


has begun as to the orthodoxy of the rival schools. 
J 


ofe ole 
Some Gossip from the War 

A subject upon which, for obvious reasons, one 
may not write at length or frankly is the recurrent 
knock against the Belgians that one hears in quiei 
club confabs with people who have just come over 
from the front. There have been whispers of dis 
satisfaction in [neland with the Belgians, but one 
hears now that in both Eneland and France the 
Kelgian is held in less esteem, in some cases, than 
the “Bosche.” One listens to tales of Belgian civil 
ans sniping French and British soldiers in’ the 
back. In Paris it is said that the only Belgians who 
are not pro-German are Wing Albert and his party. 
This is a sweeping statement, but I heard it made 
the other evening hy a man who may be supposed 
to know whereof he speaks. The Belgian working- 
men are supposed to have been both socialistic and 
pro-German, and utterly opposed to King Albert. 
They have given little aid to the French and Eng- 
lish in Flanders. This sort of talk comes with 
the effect of shock upon one who has been led to 
think of the Belgians as martyrs of the ruthless 
Hun. Englishmen say that the Belgian exiles in 
England are much disinclined to work. They have 
an idea that they must be supported. If one heard 
this sort of thing but once he would disregard it, 


Inuit it cannot be ignored when it is heard from 


Maynard says 
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many different sources in places far apart 1 do 
no more than cite it} as a strange piece of talk 
ut the wat 
fe ote 
Hlotels and Theaters 

Two things in the building line New York can 
never have enough of—hotels and theaters. Mr. 
Statler is building a new hotel, to have more than 
i800 rooms, and someone else is) building a_ hotel 
with 2200 rooms. The hotel business in New York 
is the best there is, and in my opinion it is. the 
Lest conducted business in New York. The service 
at places like the Biltmore, the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the MeAlpin, is not to be surpassed. and if it) is 
solemnity youre after, just go to the St. Regis. 
Before a St. Regis employe anybody is made to 
feel ike a mere worm. But if vou are willing to 
pay you can get almost any imaginable service 
at a New York hotel and get it quick. A’ man 
from the west who was stopping at the MeAlpin 
suid to me: “Say, this town ought to be easy for 
a fellow who needs the money. [ blow into’ the 
hotel and register and the next day | need money. 
Il go to the cashier and [| say, preparing to produce 
credentials, ‘I want to get some money,’ and she 
says, ‘What room please?’ and I tell her and I 
write the check and she hands me the coin. No 
investigation at all.” The gentleman from the west, 
as it happens, is much better known than he pre- 
tends to be, and the big New York hotel has a 
fellow pretty well sized up on all scores after he 
has been registered there for a day. Just now the 
liotel guests are pretty thoroughly tabbed. The 
government has a lot of men about on secret serv- 
ice, looking after such visitors as may interest them 
for any one of a thousand very slight reasons, 

\ dozen new theaters will have been opened by 
this fall. Some of the old ones were transformed 
into business structures. Others have been occu- 
pied by the movies. The Morosco and the Bijou 
are houses newly opened. The Stuyyesant is— to 
he opened with ao play called “lis Brother's 
Keeper,” with Robert Iedeson in the chief role. .\ 
theater is to be Luilt) for Jack Norworth and to 
be caMNed after him. He will put on decoctions of 
his own brewing. We haven't heard a great deal 
of Norworth sinee he and his wife, Nora Bayes, 
agreed to disagree with much profitable publicity. 
(Charles O. Broadhurst is to have a theater for which 
he will write all the plays and of course he will 
write a few more for that tine fellow and good 
actor, Maclyn \rbuckle. There’s to be a show 
liouse for and named for Henry Miller in’ Forty: 
third street. The Selwyn theater is to be near by. 
It has heen said the Shuberts are to name a theater 
for Anna Held. They are building two, one to 
he called the Intimate Playhouse. I hope it won't 


he too intimate. The facility of intimacy with a 
Shubert chorus is) proverbial. 
ele ote 
Plays and Players 
Myth summer gossip about new plays) contains 


litthe that is exciting. Someone is writing a play 
for Cieorge Arliss upon Alexander Hamilton. It 
should be a go. There’s nothing more dramatic 
in American history than Hamilton’s story. Tbe 
heve that Charles Frederick Nirdlinger is writing 
the play. If so, it will be a good one. I hear that 
James Huneker is writing a drama, with Chopin 
for the central character, for or in’ collaboration 
with Leo Dtctrichstein. A foree of men as large 
as that of a munition factory is preparing a vehicle 
of some kind for Fred Stone, who still insists that 
he will never take a partner in place of the late 
Dave Montgomery. Dave was said to do nothing 
hut “feed” Fred on the stage. That's all very well, 
but wait until the public sees and hears Stone alone 
Many an alleged real thing in a theatrical team goes 
to pleces when one member loses his reputedly un- 
important partner. What became of Tony Hart 
after he broke with Ned Harrigan? Was one Rogers 
brother any good after the other died? Fred Stone 
is clever, but can he get the public playing a lone 
hand? I hope so. Just whose plays will be pro- 


duced by Belasco, as written by Belasco, a mere 
stranger in’ New York cannot be — supposed 
fo know I see that Augustus Thomas ts— to 
have ai new play, “The Copperhead,” present 
ed oby John DD. Williams. Otis Skinner won't 
have a oonew play in Gotham this fall but 
will take “Mister Antonio” on the road. It is such 
a fine play New York didn’t like it. 
‘such of the provinces as saw it did like it. Seems to 


Last season 


me that what was said of Garrick can be said of 
Skinner—‘Damn him: he can act a gridiron;” but of 
course for Otis t'would have to be on an Oriental 
and coloratura gridiron. TT suppose that the most 
popular actress in) New York is Laurette Taylor. 
everybody's talking about her and particularly about 
her war play, “Out There.” Uve never seen her or 
it. [ve seen the best actor in New York this season 
though. He is Don, the dog who plays a drunk 
in the Follies. Next to Don | put Leon Erral in 
his photograph gallery act in Hitchy-Koo. It. re- 
minds me of Willie Edouin’s play of a quarter of 
a century ago, “Fun in a Photograph Gallery,” 
except that if is funnier. Wilton Lackaye tried out 
a new play at Atlantic City last week. The returns 
are not vet in. Nazimova and Arnold Daly are 
said to be about to appear in a play, she as Josephine, 
he as Vapoleon. If it ever comes off, it will be a 
wonder. Each is more erratic than the other, it is 
said. Daly is thought by some to be the finest actor 
in the country, but a bad actor in matters other than 
professionally mimetic. 

Until one is in the territory covered by the New 
York papers one does not realize what a big inter- 
est the theater is in the burg. The people who live 
off the theater in New York are practically num- 
herless. Take the show out of New York and it 
would be as bad as taking the breweries out of St. 
Louis. The theaters help largely to keep the res- 
taurants going. So there’s no use in anyone getting 
sick of “the cult of the actor,” or actress cither, 
hereabout. The stage is a big economic factor. It 
is that, indeed, before it is an art factor. You're 
out of the talking in New York it you can’t talk 
actors or actresses. Most everybody tells vou with 
no little pride that he knows this or that. stage 
person personally. There’s nothing a New Yorker 
likes better than to point out to you some stage 
cclebrity in a restaurant. “There goes Lily Lang- 
try,” said a young man the other evening at Healy’s. 
The ladies were all eyes at once. After the evening 
he said to me, “That wasn’t Lily Langtry, but, 


damn it, Ud had the ladies out all evening and. 


hadn't had a chance to show ’em anything, so [ just 
took a chance and called a woman entering the 
place ‘the Jersey lily.” No harm done. She's a good 
enough Langtry for folks who are doing New York 
in summer. I do that all the time. When I’m on 
top of the Fifth avenue stages, too, I tell people 
around me all about the houses and the occupants. 
Fine exercise for the imagination, IT assure you.” 
The young man is a rising young dramatist. He 
will succeed. “Why,” he said, “when L stepped out 
and left vou at the Belmont cafe the other day a 
fellow asked me who you were. Who do you 
think IT said? You'd never guess in a_ thousand 
years. | said, you were Gilbert K. Chesterton. I’m 
not going to have fellows here in New York think 
I'm going around with dubs.” Yes: IL think that 


young man will succeed, 


a 
oe oye 


Bia Boost for Government Ownership 

TALK about signs of the times, handwriting on 
the wall and all that! The news from Canada must 
give the railroad world here a hard jolt. The 
Dominion government plans at once to take over 
the entire Canadian Northern Railroad, more than 
9,000 miles, and eventually the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Road. The roads will be operated under five Par- 
liamentary Trustees. This thing had to be done. 
for the government has furnished or guaranteed 
much of the capital for the roads and it has been 
continually called upon for advances. The Canadian 
Northern has had $300,000,000 and wants still more. 
The government takes over the property to protect 
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The Grand Trunk Pacific is to be taken 
the Grand Trunk. The roads will pay 
after a while. The government is going to keep as 
many of the present higher operating staff of the 
Canadian Northern Pacilic as it can in the running 
‘These men are said to be willing to 
The property includes steam- 


investors. 


to relieve 


of the roads. 
serve without salary. 
ship lines, telegraphs, hotels, grain elevators. When 
the valuation of the property has been completed it 
is estimated that the big stockholders, Sir William 
Mackenzie, Robert Mackenzie and Sir Donald Mann, 
will receive from twenty-five million to forty million 
dollars in settlement for their stock. The govern- 
ment now owns sixty million of the one hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of Canadian Northern common 
stock. In conjunction with the government-owned 
Intercolonial Railway in Eastern Canada, the newly 
acquired line will link the two oceans. ‘This is the 
Jargest venture yet made in nationalization of utili 
ties in Canada. It will wonderfully strengthen 
the public ownership movement in this country. 
Our railroads are now showing the country how 
railways can be run when they are not run_ pri- 
marily and solely for all the traffic will bear. The 
heing put in splendid shape, oper- 


railroads are 


atively, for requisition, and unless the government 
vives the roads some financial help, the government 
will have to take them over and build them up. 

* J 
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Dear Old Dick 


(IN MEMORY OF RICHARD E. BURKE) 
By Edgar Lee Masters 
AID dear :old Dick 


To the colored waiter: 
“Here, George! be quick 
Roast beef and a potato. 
I’m due at the courthouse at half-past one, 
You black old scoundrel, get a move on you! 
I want a pot of coffee and a graham bun. 
This vinegar decanter’ll make a groove on you, 
You black-faced mandril, you grinning baboon 
“Yas sah! Yas sah,” answered the coon. 
“Now don’t you talk back” said dear old Dick, 
“Go and get my dinner or I'll show you a trick 
With a plate, a tumbler or a silver castor, 
Fuliginous monkey, sired by old Nick.” 
And the nigger all the time was moving round the 
table, 
Rattling the silver things faster and faster- 
“Yas sah! 


I'll bring yo’ yo’ dinnah as shore as yo's bawn.” 


Yas sah, soon as I’se able 


“Quit talking about it; hurry and he gone, 
You low-down nigger,” said dear old Dick. 


Then I said to my friend: “Suppose he’d up and 
stick 

\ knife in your side for raggin’ him so hard; 

Or how would you relish some spit in your broth? 

Or a little Paris green in your cheese for chard? 

Or something in vour coffee to make your stomach 
froth? 

Or a bit of asafoetida hidden in your pic: 

That’s a gentlemanly nigger or he'd black your eye.” 


Then dear old Dick made this long reply: 

“You know, T love a nigger, 

And I love this nigger. 

I met him first on the train from California 

Out of Kansas City; in the morning early 

[ walked through the diner, feeling upset, 

For a cup of coffee, looking rather surly. 

\nd there sat this nigger by a table all dressed, 

Waiting for the time to serve the omelet, 

Buttered toast and coffee to the passengers, 

And this is what he said in a fine southern way: 

‘Good mawnin’, sah, I hopes yo’ had yo’ rest, 

I'm right glad to see you on dis sunny day.’ 

Now think! here’s a human who has no other cares 

Except to please the white man, serve him when 
he’s starving, 

And who has as much fun when he sees you carving 
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The sirloin as you do, does this black man. 

Just think for a minute, how the negroes excel, 
Can you beat them with a banjo or a broiling pan? 
There’s a music in their soul as original 

As any breed of people in the whole wide earth; 


They're elemental hope, heartiness, mirth. 
There are only two things real American: 

One is Christian Science, the other is the nigger. 
Think it over for yourself and see if you can figure 
Anything beside that is not imitation 

Of something in Europe in this hybrid nation. 
Return to this globe five hundred years hence— 
You'll see how the fundamental color of the coon 
In art, in music, has altered our tune; 

We are destined to bow to their influence ; 
There's a whole cult of music in. Dixie alone 
And that is America put into tone.” 


And dear old Dick gathered speed and said: 
“Sometimes through Beethoven a vision arises 
To the words of Merneptah whose hands were red: 
‘T shall live, I shall live, I shall grow, I shall grow, 
I shall wake up in peace, I shall thrill with the glow 
Of the life of Temur, the god who prizes 
Favorite souls and the souls of kings.’ : 

Now these are the words, and here is the dream, 
No wonder vou think I am seeing things: 

The desert of Egypt shimmers in the gleam 

Of the noonday sun on my dazzled sight. 

And a giant negro as black as night 

Is walking by a camel in a caravan. 

His great back glistens with the streaming sweat. 
The camel is ridden by a light-faced man, 

A Greek perhaps, or Arabian. 

And this giant negro is rhythmically swaying 

With the rhythm of the camel’s neck up and down. 
He seems to be singing, rollicking, playing; 

His ivory teeth are glistening, the Greek is listening 
To the negro keeping time like a tabouret. 

And what cares he for Memphis town, 

Merneptah the bloody, or Books of the Dead, 
Pyramids, philosophies of madness or dread? 

A tune is in his heart, a reality: 

The camel, the desert are things that be, 

He's a negro slave, but his heart is free.” 


Just then the colored waiter brought in the dinner. 
“Get a hustle on you, you miserable sinner,” 
Said dear old Dick to the colored waiter. 

“Heah’s a nice piece of beef and a great big potato. 
I hopes yo'll enjoy ’em, sah, vas I do; 

Heah’s black mustahd greens, ‘specially for vo’, 
And a tine piece of jowl that T swiped and took 
From a dish set by, by the git-away cook. 
yas I do.” 
‘""f Gabriel 
up and ascend 
without end.” 


I hope yo'll enjoy ’em, sah, 
“Well, George,” Dick 
His horn this minute, you'd 
To wait on St. Peter world 


said, blew 
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The Goal of Labor 


By Percy Werner 
N_ his Political 


lished, I believe, as carly as 1848, John Stewart 


“Principles of I.conomy,” pub- 
Mill, speaking of the industrial situation, wrote: 
“The form of 


hind continues to unprove, musl be expected in the 


association, however, which, if man 
end to predominate, ts not that which can exist be- 
fsveen a capttalist as chief and work people without a 
voice in the management, bul the association of the 
laborers themselves, on terms of equality, collec- 
tively owning the capital with which they carry 
on their operations, and working under managers 


, 


elected and removable by themselves.’ 


This is the thesis which James J. Finn takes up 


and elaborates in fairly forcible style in “Operative 
Ownership” (Langdon & Co., Chicago). I believe 
that if he would restate the substance of his book in 


the form of an essay, he could do it well and would 


command as readers a greater number of the class 





of men to whom it should appeal than his book 
is likely to reach. 
the basic proposition that the goal of 


the the 


I accept 
interests of 
Labor (I 


industrial 


Labor lies in unification of 


The evolution of use 


the 


capital and labor. 
the 


towards this goal forms an interesting study. 


classes) 
Prior 


to the modern factory system we had the apprentice 


word thus to indicate 


who became the journeyman, and then the master 
vorkman, joining his guild and in turn employing 
With of 


the modern factory system, with its ownership of 


apprentices and journeymen. the advent 
machines and tools of production by a capitalist 
class, the wage-earning class was driven for self- 
protection to collective bargaining, and we witness 
the 


negotiates with employers and works on legislative 


rise and progress of Trade Unionism, which 
hodies, directly or through the medium of public 
opinion, for a fairer share of the product of their 
and for better con- 


But 


the progress of Trade Unionism and its accomplish- 


labor in the shape of wages, 
ditions in the way of safety and_ sanitation. 
ments on behalf of the industrial classes has been 
marked with strikes, lockouts, boycotts and black 
lists, all indicative of an irreconcilable warfare he- 
the 


trade agreements entered into hetween lahor unions 


tween capital and labor. Its hest fruit is in 
and the employers in certain trades, whereby for 
definite periods wages are fixed, and hours, con- 
ditions of work and modes of settling differences 
Mr. Finn says of the accom- 
“Trade 
the 


feet of his canitalist master, with the master’s 


arranged for. 


of 


the laboring man 


are 


plishments trade unionism: unionism 


found upon earth at 
the 


foot upon his neck. 


prone 


It has raised him to an unright 


posture, head erect, and level with that of his 


master. It found him a cringing, fawning, stunplians 
thing. It has imbued him with a sense of ‘the dig- 
nitv of manhood and of the riehts of lahor. Tt 


found him without the snirit to look his master in 
the face and ask for what was his due—a just share 


of the wealth which he produced. Tt has insnired 
him with a sense of his deserts, and with the snirit 
to stand face to face and eye to eve with that mnas- 
ter and to demand his riehts—nor need he how the 
head nor drop the eve in making his demand. Tt 
found the of a 
info him the soul of a man!” 
But President Emeritus Charles W 


liot wrote, and Mr. Finn quotes, “that the joint 


him with spirit slave, and it 


put 
despite what 


aereement is the real goal of unionism,” it is ner- 
fectly evident from Mr. Finn’s hook that he has a 
keener appreciation of the true spirit of the strugele 
had President Fliot. Mr. 


the instrument 


than Finn believes that 


trade wnionism § is through which 
“the higher and ultimate destiny of the laboring 
classes is to be worked out—a state in which thev 
shall have no emplovers with whom to wranele ahont 
make 


shall he 


own capitalists, ownnige collectively the capital with 


and trade agreements to or to 


thet 


VAGES, no 


enforce, but in which the workers 


” 


which they carry on their productive operations 


\s he says: “Whoever, therefore, would set a goal 
achievement of organized lahor, or set a 
the of the 


short of the absolute industrial independence which 


for the 


limit to aspirations laboring classes, 
is to be realized only by the collective ownership of 
the the 


groups of persons who work with those tools, mis- 


tools of industrial production by several 


conceives both the spirit of the laboring classes and 
the irresistible tendency of social development in 
the field of industrial production.” 

Mr. Finn writes in the spirit of a true fundamental 
democrat. He sees in his basic principle of operative 
ounership, 7. ¢., the ownership of industrials estab- 
lishments by the operatives collectively who are em- 








cd t ( 1 Ic t Ne Social m, al 
beheve must face one or the other alterna 
tive \ “Tt the cratives are not to 
owed to participate int management of the in 
dustry, the time will come when the state will pat 


ticipate in its management and will itself determine 


participation.” And Mr. Finn 


the extent of the 


makes a strong appeal to Capital to treat fairly and 


openly with Labor, with the ultimate goal of opera- 
tive ownership im view, rather than to force the 
leboring classes to resort to the ballot and to legisla 
tion, Which must leave them both industrially under 
the control of the stat Mr. Finn examines. the 
plans of prolit-sharing, joint operation and joint 
ownership between capital and Jabor and shows that 
nothing short of the absolute unification of the in- 
terests of capital and labor will eliminate the more 
or less distracting and embittering differences which 
must continue to exist until such unification of in- 
terests 1s brought about. 

And how is operative ownership to be brought 
about? Mr. Finn discusses this. He rightly sees 
that if this is left to the voluntary action of indi- 
vidual owners, the process will be a very slow one, 
though he instances several cases in which it has oc 
curred. He suggests the use by the state of the 
power of eminent domain to compel owners to sell 
to groups of operatives of established credit. Even 
ii the power of eminent domain could be so stretched 
constitutionally, we should not be able to endorse its 
use for this purpose. That the state should be 
usked to wrest from one or from a small number 
of owners their private property for the benefit of a 
lorger group, because the chaneve of ownership might 
incidentally redound to the public welfare, smacks 
spirit of state socialism which Mr. 


f 


to me of the ve r\ 
hinn repudiates. But when Mr. Finn advocates the 
extension of slale credit to reliable groups under due 
safeguards, and shows it to be to the best interests, 
vhen properly understood, of the capitalist owner to 
sell out to the operative group and to take his po- 
sition, it may be, in the ranks with his former em- 
ployes and participate in the industrial self-govern- 
ment which results, then I am in entire accord with 
lim. He points significantly to the Irish Land Pur- 
chase Act and its accomplishments in the use of gov 
ernment credit to enable tenant farmers to relieve 
themselves of oppressive rents and become owners 
of the land they cultivate. 

Mr. Finn well points out the resultant advantages 
ol operative ownership in the raising of the wage- 
carning classes to industrial independence, in the 
scif-government of industrial groups rather than in 
their appeal for state intervention and regulation, in 
their increased respect for the institution of private 
property upon which our very civilization is based, 
of the conservative influence of ownership in the 
matter of voting for public expenditures, of the re- 
moval of the present danger of denying to property 
its just reward through legislative interference and 
of thus unsettling values and destroying confidence, 
and of the strength brought to capital, now at the 
mercy of demagogues, through the identification di- 
rectly and substantially of the interests of labor with 
its own, by bringing to its support the vote which 
under present conditions it alienates, and by such 
alliance insuring the moral and political support of 
libor, “It is be tter,” he concludes, “to ive labor a 
voice in the management of industry than to have 
the management, in large measure, taken over by the 
state in the form of government regulation. In other 
words, it is wiser for capital to share with labor the 
management and the profits of industry than to have 
the government control the one and cut down the 
other. If capital will not take the hand of labor 
extended in a spirit of friendly and interested co- 
operation, it will at no distant day be made to feel 
the hand of government extended in a spirit of un- 
friendly regulation,” 

There is an inevitable tendency for political insti- 
tutions to be reflected in their accompanying social 
and industrial institutions. The tendency of politica! 


self-government to thus reflect itself in our indus 
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trial institutions is manifest. Our democratic in- 
titutions may not , are not. as at present con- 
ceived, the most efficient, but te make the world 


1 
Cc 


die for democracy surely docs not mean to make it 
sale Jor inefhiciency. It is neycer safe to harbor 
ineflicieney. Democracy must make itself efficient. 
I strongly recommend the study of operative owner- 
ship to both trade unionist and capiialist in the firm 
belief! that it points in the direction of democratic 
cHiciency. 
Se 
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Jesus of the Scars 
By Edward Shillito 


“He showed them His hands and [is side.”--St. 
John, C.XNN.V.20. 
Fo we have never sought we seck thee now; 
Thine eves burn through the dark, our only 
stars; 
We must have sight of thorn-pricks on Thy brow, 
We must have Thee, O jesus ol the scars. 
7 
Phe heavens frighten us, they are too caim; 
In all the universe we have no place. 
(ur wounds are hurting us; where is the balm? 
Lord Jesus, by Thy scars we claim Thy grace. 

If when the doors are shut. thou drawest near, 
Only reveal those hands, that side of Thine; 
We know to-day what wounds are, have no fear 
Show us Thy scars, we know the countersign. 


‘he other gods were strong; but Thou wast weak, 
They rode, but Thou dids’t stumble to a throne; 
Init to our wounds only God’s wounds can speak, 
And not a god has wounds, but Thou alone. 
rom the Westminster Gazette. 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 
XXII. A Martin’s Nest AT SELRORNE. 


ILBERT WHITE knew his own mind. He 
held his ground. It was his own ground. 
There was not much of it. As a spot on the 
planet earth, as part of the solar system, it was too 
small to be seen with the strongest telescope from the 
planet Mars. It was only the little village of Sel- 
borne, unknown on earth except as Gilbert White 
lived in it. During his lifetime it was no more 
noticed than he was, while he was making the best 
of it. If he did make the best of it, it was because 
he knew his own mind. He knew that it was not 
fit to be spread over the entire solar system. He 
knew that even if the planet Earth were barely a 
speck among the worlds controlled by the sun which 
shone on Selborne, such a mind as his would fail 
him if he should undertake to learn the whole earth. 
He had no “delusions of grandeur.” He _ believed 
that his mind would not fail him if he undertook 
to use it in learning everything he could of the life 
of his own village. He was right. As in this sense— 
the most important, the highest sense of all—he 
knew his own mind and relied on it for results, it 
was reliable. The result was “The Natural History 
of Selborne,” first published in the year of the fall 
of Bastile. 

Because of this coincidence in dates, it is said that 
Gilbert White “was more concerned with the course 
of events in a martin’s nest than with the crash of 
empires.” If this were true, it might be said that 
the laws of the universe through which all empires 
must crash as they fall into imevitable ruin, are 


always working for fuller life in such quietness as 


that of the martin’s nest, and such peace as that of 
the soul of the man whom a brooding bird could 
trust so far that she would not move when he came 
to visit her. With life feeding on life in endless 
fear through tens and hundreds of centuries since 
the unknown beginnings of parasitic life on this 
planet, the man who knew his own mind, and used 
it to learn his own ground, might ask the universe 
one fair question, if only one, and demand an an- 
swer—a fair and true answer—with no shirking, no 
cringing, no evasion, no stream of words flowing to 
the ocean of lies: “Take away fear, and what fol- 
lows?” There is only one answer to be found in 
the course of events in a martin’s nest—“Peace.” 
And Gilbert White of Selborne, knowing his own 
mind and his own ground, was no coward. He was 
no more afraid of French Jacobins than of British 
dukes. He was not afraid of men, or beasts, or 
devils. Or of peace! He could hold his peace. He 
held it. A world in arms, threatening the spread of 
terror around the planet as never before, could not 
break the peace with him, or prevent him from 
holding the peace without which he could not have 
learned that “when redstarts shake their tails, they 


move them horizontally.” 


If this does not seem important as news from a 
hattlefield, it is because we fail to give it connection. 
\ wren or a redstart may be worth more to God 
than Moloch or Mammon. How does the mind of 
an office-holder, hereditary or elective, move when 
he is preparing to incubate a plot for increasing his 
cwn importance at the expense of “striking terror” 
fo the souls of all who can he intimidated? Tt is 
my belief that Gilbert White knew as much of this 
subject as any man in the cighteenth century.  Per- 
haps more than any other. And _ still he was not 
afraid. He held his own ground and did his own 
duty, because he knew his own mind. 

As the sun rises on any single acre of the earth’s 
surface, the laws which control the entire planet and 
the entire system of planets which the sun is swing- 
ing through space begin to become visible—never 
more fully visible than when most unseen. Knowl- 
edge of them as they work results on any single 
acre, has in it more power for good than has ever 
heen used or imagined on earth. They can be seen 
only in peace. No man who feels the universal 
terror of life preying on life can see them. Only 
those who no longer feel fear can see them. As 
they are seen by such, it is only by a world at peace 
that they can be used except at the cost of its own 
destruction. This we will learn when we learn from 
Culbert White of Selborne to know our own minds. 
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Ghosts 


By Scudder Middleton 


HE ghosts of the spring are haunting autumn— 
The sighing wind and the sobbing rain; 
I hear them come in the dusk and mutter, 
Searching the land for their loves again— 
For the pale new rose and the green vine twining, 
For the beautiful grass and the singing grain; 
Out of the gray of the day they wander 
Over the land for their loves again. 


The ghosts of my youth are haunting my heart— 
The simple trust and the dreams long slain; 
I feel them come in the wind and water, 
Searching my heart for their boy again— 
For the wondering child with the eyes of laughter, 
For the glorious joy untouched by pain; 
Out of the dusk and the rain they wander, 
Searching my heart for their boy again. 

From “Streets and Faces.” 
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ie Letters From the People 
me Dr. Newton’s Pulpit 
ay St. Louis, August 4th, 1917. 
ied iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
his In the course of your interesting re- 
ed marks concerning Joseph Ford Newton 
rse you make the error quite common to 
un- those who are unacquainted with Eng- 
no lish non-conformity. The pulpit Dr. 
to Newton now occupies was once filled 
of- by Dr. Joseph Parker and the Rev. R. 
: |. Campbell. 
in : s ‘ ; 
Mt As a former attendant at Spurgeon’s 
5 Tabernacle, I wanted you to have the 
sian facts. The Rev. A. C. Dixon, a broth- 
‘as er of the author, Thomas Dixon, is 
ish pastor at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
or usually called Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 
Te The theological differences that exist 
of between the churches are so great that 
Mr. Spurgeon refused to associate with 
- Wr, Parker. The’ City Temple was 
on made notorious through the ministra- 
si tions of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, the 
ey author of “The New Theology,” who is 
now an Episcopal curate in Birming- 
P ham Cathedral. 
mn Yours respectfully, 
Beny. H. Happock. 
od ~~ 
of = 
en We Apologize 
lis St. Louis, Aug. 4, 1917. 
. Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
is I want to call your attention to an 
‘is article which appears in the current 
i, issue of the Mirror on tennis courts, 
ot ete, in which you touch on the fact 
that St. Louis has electrically lighted 
" tennis courts in Forest park. The 
courts above referred to are il- 
Vg luminated with Humphrey” gas arc 
id lamps and gas furnished by the Laclede 
oe Gas Light Company. As far as I know 
ss there are no electrically lighted courts 
in St. Louis. All courts on which night 
|- : : : : 
play is being held are illuminated by 
le gas ares and the following are some 
a of the courts: 
n i Catholic Women’s Association, Van- 
al deventer and McPherson. 
lv: 7 Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
r Morgan, west of Grand. 
“¢ Courts in Forest park referred to in 
n your article. Mr. Cunliff last week 
z authorized us to equip the following 
additional courts for gas are lamps: 
Six in Forest park at Kingshigh- 
way and Clayton; six in Fairgrounds 
park; eight in Forest park, at the 


Memorial building. 
that 


make a correction, I am giving you this 


Believing you might want to 
information, 
Very truly yours, 
J. J. Burns. 
Supt. Commercial Department, Laclede 
Gas Light Company. 
* 
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Osteopathy vs. Chiropractic 
18 East 41st Street, 
New York, July 25, 1917. 
Nditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

\fter having read your able article 
upon your visit to East Aurora, I cannot 
refrain from expressing a few words in 
reference to the remarks of a Mr. Car- 
ver, chiropractor, and your deduction 
Irom his remarks that his science must 


be 





an advancement upon osteopathy. 
I have been naturally attracted to your 
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lasting satisfaction. 
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Your home is what you make it. 


uggs -Uimdewoorl —Jituiney 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


The August Sale of Furniture 


1s enabling many to replenish home needs at worthwhile savings 


This great sale opens the way to true economy, for it affords savings 
of 10 to 50% on the better kind of Furniture—-furniture that will give 
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Come in to-morrow. 


Furniture Shop—Fifth Floor. 


SB rs buy at Vandervoort’s is 
‘good’’ and now, when 
thought is being given to 
fitting up and replenish- 
ing the home, this sale of 
extra-value-giving is pre- 


sented. 


The arrangement need not be elaborate, but a few 
well-selected pieces of GOOD FURNITURE will create an atmosphere of home comfort 
that is out of the ordinary and wholly pleasing. 
niture specialists may prove helpful. 


Suggestions from Vandervoort’s fur- 





furnishers 


OME 


know that what they 








periodical, not only as a single taxer 
hut also because of the rationality of 
your views, and I therefore feel com- 
pelled to give you a little of the truth 
regarding chiropractic. 


One Palmer, once a magnetic healer, 
of Des 


osteopath, since dead, 


located 
from 


adjoining an 
whom he 


Moines, 


obtained his first knowledge of osteo- 
pathy. He had no knowledge of osteo- 
pathy nor the science of same, though it 
had been established many years before 
this. 


I do not recall from my history of the 
case whether or not he eventually took 
a course at any recognized college, so I 
cannot truthfully state that he positively 
had no knowledge of the science at col- 


lege. 


TI can well understand your question as 
to the problematic value of chiropractic 
as a therapeutic science when prescribed 
by one such as Carver, but he mentions 
only a part of the truth in referring to 
which he applies 


the principles under 


his science. 







3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS 


Special Department 





The 
fundamental principle which is, “the rule 


of the arteries is supreme.” This means 
to imply that whenever nutrition is de- 
ficient or in excess, errors in the fune- 
tions of the body take place. 
only the bony framework but the soft 


Thus not 


tissues, the organs and the blood vessels 


are the areas to be considered. 


I have no fault to find with the chiro- 
fitted 
thorough knowledge of pathology 


practor who has himself with a 


and 
therapeutics, for then he is as equally 
qualified as myself or any other osteo- 
and treats dis 
ease; but it is the lack of this knowledge 


that has been the cause of the failure of 


path who understands 


the chiropractor to obtain official recog- 
nition and he will continue to fail until 
the standards of his profession are raised 


science of osteopathy has one 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


REASONABLE 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City 


Rugs 


to include what is essential to the physi- 


cian. 
In your remarks you state that 
chiropractic is probably an advancement 


the 


For as to whether chiropractic is 


on osteopathy. How can such be 
case? 
an advancement on osteopathy, the mere 
tech- 


superiority 


application of mechanical 
nique would establish 
of the profession but of an individual. 


The fundamentals, if he were to express 


some 


not 


himself clearly, would be the same, as 
the nutrition 
sarily involves disturbance of the ner 


interference with neces- 


vous system, The chiropractor advances 


nothing new and is constantly being 


called to account for taking possession 
of osteopathic literature and claiming it 
as his own. 

In calling your attention fo this mat- 
ter, my endeayor to 


only object is to 
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give you something by which you may 
compare these two 
IR« spec tfully Irs, 
Morris M. Bri 
> 
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Information Wanted 
38 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 
August 5, 1917. 
Liditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In your issue for July 27, just as in 
several previous issues, vou make thr 
claim that the railroads of this country 
are unable to provide equipment and 
facilities adequate to meet the demands 
on them because the public rate-makiny 
tuthorities refuse to allow them to raise 
their rates. This fact, you say, compels 
the railroads to get along with such 
small protits that their securities can 
not be sold to the public; and therefore 
they cannot raise the funds needed for 
additional equipment and other facili 
ties. Now [am not a socialist; but dur 
ing the past twelve years | have owned 
the stock of various railroads and have 
studied their reports. 

To take a few typical companies, the 
latest reports available show that 9 on 
December 31, 1916, they had the follow- 
ing surpluses after paying all expenses, 
taxes, fixed charges and dividends for a 


long period of years: 


—, BB, <& Q $105, 088,276 
St.. Paul 42,247,364 
Cc. & N. W. 18,174,481 
Nor. Pac. 98,603,198 
2: & W 16,987,105 
Gt. Nor. 60,279,826 
m. Y¥. Central 65,282,934 
So. Pac. 192,133,630 
Union Pacifie 138,739,917 


Now, since these surpluses have been 
increased practically every year for 
many yvears—and in the case of the 
Lackawanna the surplus is larger than 
the total amount of capital stock out- 
standing—why cannot the railroads use 
some of their surplus to buy needed 
equipment and build double’ trackage 
and new terminals? 

l ask for information, not contro- 
versy; still, if my memory serves me 
correctly, one of the arguments you 
used a few years ago (1913 7) to urge 
the 5 per cent increase asked at that 
time by the railroads, was that they 
would use it for new equipment, track- 
They got the in- 
crease, but did they use it in that way ? 


age and terminals. 


Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B, ELLIMAN, 
ofe fe of 
McTavish was a man who wanted 
what he wanted it 
and was not a bit backward in saying 
so. He went into an expensive res- 


wanted when he 


taurant and placed his modest order. At 
last the waiter came to him and said: 
“Excuse me, sir, but don’t you think it 
out of the question that you should oc- 
cupy the principal table in tis café and 
order only one bottle of ginger ale?” 
“Who are ye that's speakin’ to me like 
that?” asked McTavish. “The man- 
ager.” “Then,” said MeTavish, 
the verra man I wanted to see. 
for’s the band no’ playin’ 2” 
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Whit 


She came in quite hurriedly after the 
musicale had begun. “Have I missed 
much?” she asked. “What are they 
playing now?” “The Ninth Symphony.” 
“Oh, goodness! Am I really as late as 
that?”—New York Times. 
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The August Furniture Sale 


Still Rich in Variety 


4 ' ‘HIS is a sale of furniture of character and 


The quantities involved are so great 


quality. 


that every need, large 


satisfied. 


makers to practice economy. 


Months ago we placed our orders with several of 
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Many opportunities are afforded home 


2 — im, 


or small, can be fully 


America’s most 
reputable furniture 
The 


prices then were 


builders. 


much less than those asked in 


market today. 








A Baby in the Trenches. 


Edgar von Schmidt-Pauli, a Prussian 
cavalary officer, Who has been on the 
western front, has written for the 
German newspapers the following re- 
markable incident which he and his 
men witnessed recently: 

“Donnerwetter—what a hellish noise! 
Above me shells are bursting and all 
around me is the rat-tat-tat of machine 
Guns. 

“It is just before dawn and the fog 
is so thick that one can scarcely sce a 
yard ahead. All we know is that our 
troops during the night stormed and 
captured the French village over yon- 
der. I want to see how our left wing is 
situated, and therefore ride to the vil- 
lage, where the enemy's bullets are fall- 
ing as thick as hailstones during a heavy 
thunderstorm. The fog continues thick, 
but it 1s not cold. 

“LT find a shelter where other cavalry- 


men are taking a little rest and at once 


proceed to get some needed sleep my- 
self, ordering the lieutenant to rouse 
me om case of necessity. 

“Suddenly Tam 


pecuhar, uncomfortable stillmess—as is 


awakened by a 
the case often where a sleeper is awak 
ened cither by a sudden noise or the 


cessation of noise. As I emerge from 
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pocket the substantial savings now offered you. 
For your convenience furniture can be bought 


‘© on our deferred payment plan if desired. 


the furniture 


Anticipate your needs now and | 


Fourth Floor 


aL be 


the dugout the lieutenant winks at me 
somewhat mischievously and points di- 
rectly in Carefully I 
raise my head over the top of the trench 


front of him. 


to get a view of things. 

“The sun has risen and the fog has 
disappeared. In front of us is a mead- 
ow, and there, midway between our 
trenches and those of the enemy, is— 
God, it is impossible, it must be a delu- 
sion'!—a Fata Morgana: but no—there 
in the middle of the field, crawling on 
hands and knees, is a little child, a baby. 
It appears perfectly happy and con 
tented, and seems to be enjoying itself. 
Not ua sound is to be heard, not a shot 
is fired. Every man has become dumb 
from amazement. 

“*N child has fallen from heaven!’ 
cries a soldier near me. 

“Well, that is about the case, for 
where else could that child have come 
from? 

“Before my weary brain can summon 
lp any convincing reasons how that 
child got out there—whether some poor 
mother lost it in the panic due to the 
hattle of the night before—a German 


soldier inmps out of the trench and 
runs to where the child is) crawling 
about. Absolute stillness prevails in 


the trenches, and only to our right, 


LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


Redeem Full 


| 
| Largest Distributors of | We Give Eagle Stamps and 
Merchandise Retail Books for $2 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise 


—Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 


from which this extraordinary sight is 
hidden hy a clump of trees, is the sound 
of guntire heard. 

“And this spot, which all through the 
night has been a veritable inferno of 
shot and shell. is now like some peace- 
ful island or a cool, friendly oasis in 
a burning desert. 

“Over there in the enemy's trenches 
we can see the helmets of the French- 
men as they peer over the edges. No 


one Is any longer thinking ol the 


enemy or the war or of danger. All 


eyes are on the tall soldier and the . 


child which he is approaching. And as 
he picks up that little, frightened, help- 
less piece of humanity and fondly takes 
it in his arms, a laugh, a low, friendly 
laugh, passes along our entire column. 
The laugh is infectious, and we can feel 
how it is going along the ranks over 
yonder, And suddenly—what, are they 
eoing to shoot ?—no, on the contrary a 
great wave of applause with shouts 0! 

Frenc! 
Then, as 


‘Bravo!’ from thousands of 
throats breaks the stillness. 
the soldier jumps back into our trench 
with the child safely in his arms, our 
ranks, too, burst into a triumphant shout 
which passes all along the line. 

“Ieven for some time after not a shot 
is fired. It is as if we felt ashame 
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of ourselves, and no one touched a gun 
in our midst. 
did 


and 


while that child was 


‘When the 
rather 


firing start again it 


was desultory indifferent, 
and there was nothing dangerous about 
it, That little child had worked a won- 
derful the hearts of both 


friend and foe that morning.” 


change in 


J ¢, 
oe 
"se 


Marts and Money 


Wall street affairs and feelings show 


ote 
. 


« little improvement, mainly on account 


of covering of short commitments in 
industrial and mining stocks that a mul 
titude of traders had been enthusiastic 
ally pessimistic upon at recent low lev- 
els. The daily totals of transfers are 
slim, however. They are indicative not 
only of the restrictive influences of the 
canine but persisting 


apathy among the ranks of unprofes- 


season, also”. of 


sional speculators. A year ago brokers 
pointed with pride to records of sales 
1,000,000 to — 2,000,000 
At present they have 
250,000 


They are hopeful, however. 


varying from 
shares per day. 
to be satisiied with records of 
to 450,000, 


They believe that business should pick 


up materially before October 1. It 
almost always does, they say, when fall 
is drawing near—did so last year. 


Their faith may reach fulfillment. For 


there’s a lot of pent-up desire to specu- 


late d Ja hausse. In the past few days 


humerous manipulative coteries have 


been at work to draw it out in further- 


ance of their shrewd purposes. But 
their endeavors did not prove strikingly 
successful. As usual they made = Steel 


common the principal feature of entice 


ment. They raised the price of it to 


126'4, or almost eight points over the 


low notch of some weeks since—1187s. 
Further enhancement is confidently pre- 
dicted. Clever maneuvers are conduct- 
Baldwin Locomotive, 
Crucible Steel, Central Leather, Tobac- 
co Products, Distillers’ Securities, Mex- 


ican 


ed likewise in 


few other pet 


Propositions of this class. 


Petroleum, and a 
In addition, 
the prices of leading copper issues are 
to the 
intimations of 


slowly being advanced 


paniment of 


accom- 
the 
pendency of enormous contracts for for- 


im- 


eign account at an average price of not 
less than 27 cents a pound for electro- 
lytic. Some cranky pessimists assert 
that President Wilson will never permit 
of the fixation of such a figure, because 
it would be contrary to his recent dic- 
tum that toler- 


ated in times such as these, Their words 


profiteering cannot be 


are given very scant attention, though. 
To the ordinary speculator it’s enough 
that the contract story was allowed some 
space in the Hall Street Journal. He 
pricks up his ears, also, when reminded 
that similar purchasing for foreign 
governments made its appearance in the 
autumn of 1916, Inspiration Copper 
Was worth 5214 in the middle of July; 
Its current quotation is 58, against 7434 
last November. For Anaconda, the re- 
spective figures are 74 and 78 and 1053. 
For Utah, 101, 107, and 130. With ref- 
erence to strike troubles at the mines, 
it now is taken for granted that they 
Will shortly come to an end. 

The incipient bulge in Steel common 


Was not seriously hurt by the publication 
of the statement for the three months 














did 


Evidently the ex- 


decline not 


The 


exceed two points. 


ended June 30. 


hibit had been discounted by the previ- 
136054 to 1187%. It set 
many traders to thinking, however. It 


ous drop from 


brought it home to them in concrete 
that war taxation 
portentous dimensions. The 
corporation reported net earnings of 
$144,498,000—a new absolute maximum. 
But taxes aggregating $53,918,000 
the amount to $90,579,204. 


now appear, the excess profit tax for the 


fashion threatens to 


assume 


cut 
As it would 


lirst quarter has been underestimated by 
approximately $33,805,000. 
months ended June 30, the corporation 
$43,000,000 
construction ; 


For the six 
appropriated for 
it also paid a 
dividend of $5,083,025. 
While it is conceded in stock exchange 


and new 


Red Cross 
circles that the corporation still is in 
exceptionally prosperous condition, it is 
insisted, at the same time, that a long 
war must inevitably cause progressive 
shrinkage in the margin of net prolit. 
The justness of this opinion is obvious, 
even if full allowance is made for the 
certainty of simultaneous expansion in 
the After all de- 
ductions, including the dividend on the 


volume of business. 


preferred stock, the report for the sec- 
ond quarter disclosed a balance of $62,- 
508,017 for the common stock, equal to 
$12.31, or to $49.24 This 
result does not substantially vary from 


per annum. 
my recent estimate, which took account 
of the effects of approximate war taxa 
tion on the corporation's dividend-pay- 
ing capacity. | tentatively placed the 
quarterly amount applicable to the com- 
stock at $10. I 


equal to not less than 10 per cent.” I 


mon said “it would be 


also stated that in such event it might 
he deemed advisable to order a redue- 


tion in the quarterly total of regular 


and extra disbursements. News as ‘+o 


additional war taxation should be close- 
from 


ly followed now on. As I pre- 
dicted on the same occasion, the cor- 
poration has again declared $4.25. per 
share. \dditional advances in the 
value of the common stock would not 
be astonishing, notwithstanding the 
probability of a lower dividend rate 


three or six months hence. Insiders 
know their business. 

The directorial powers of the U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol Co. have titillated 


Wall street’s hunger for sensations by 
ennouncing a dividend of 16 per cent 
for 1916 and a like one for 1917, or 32 
per cent in all. They let it be known at 
the same time that this rate of payment 
can be maintained indefinitely, even 
The 
current price of the stock (common) is 
164, against 17114 on June 13 last. Be- 


after the termination of the war. 


fore August, 1914, it was considered ex- 
tremely risky to buy at 15. We are 
informed that the rise in the price since 
then has brought large profits to He- 
braic holders, had astute 
enough three years ago to foresee the 
There al- 
this silly sort, 


who been 
company’s wonderful future. 
ways is romancing of 
in newspaper columns, after 
the 
the 


It gratifies 


especially 
stunts or hold-ups on 
New York, or 
board of trade in Chicago. 


spectacular 
stock exchange in 


vulgar curiosity and credulity. 

The money market is in a placid con- 
offering of 
treasury 


dition, notwithstanding an 


$300,000,000 of 314 per cent 
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309,000 for the like month in 1916. 





- Are Coming in Daily ggg | 


HERE is a welcome note 
of newness to the gar- 
ments that are now arriving. 


THE new materials wild prsi 
claim your attention, while 
the distinctive lines will quickly 


impress One. 


The moderate prices, too, are a 
principal charm, especially when one 
notes the excellent tailoring and the 


distinctive modes. 


Splendid showings are 


made at 
$24.75, $29.75 and up to $89.75. 


(Third Floor.) 
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The authentic fall modes are now displayed, and a 
complete line of materials is shown. 


models are on display. 


We will give our Annual Discount on orders 
| given for Suits or 


Our Tailoring Dept. 


Which is in charge of Mr. and Mrs. A. Brandt, is ready | 
for the Fall Season. | 


| Delivery will be made on orders taken during August 
at the convenience of the purchaser. 


Stix Baeva Taller 


| SIXTH-WASHINGTON-SEVENTH & LUCAS 


Many made-up 


Coats during August. 


(Fourth Floor.) | 

















certificates, payable November 15. It is 
inferred from this that the second in- 
stallment of the Liberty loan will have 
heen issued by that date. The total of 
it is placed at $3,000,000,000. The lat- 
est quotations for Liberty bonds ranged 
from 99.32 to 99.45. 
prominent bond issues denote changes 
of little or no importance. The _ ten- 
dency still seems to be downward, how- 


Figures for other 


for six- 


ever. The New York rate 
month loans has risen from 434 to 5 
per cent, but that for call loans remains 


at 3 per cent, or thereabouts. Drafts 
on foreign nations are quoted at previ- 
ous rates. The latest weekly statement 
of the Bank of England reported a de- 
cline from 18.35 to 17.50 in the reserve 
ratio. Some interest was aroused in 
\Vall street by renewed imports of gold 
from London, via Canada. In all prob- 
ability they are anticipative of another 
period of stiffening in loan rates. In 
this connection it should be noted that 
many banking institutions report sharp 
reductions in their the 
flotation of the Liberty loan. A process 
of rectification will undoubtedly be 
witnessed in the near future. New is- 
sues of corporate securities in July ag- 
eregated to $135,282,000, against $136,- 
The 


deposits since 





sum total of new financing since Janu- 
ary 1 is estimated at $1,081,000,000, 
$1,470,000,000 the 
responding seven months of last year. 


against for cor- 

Prices for railroad shares give no in- 
dication as yet of a real revival in de- 
Speculators are fighting shy of 
certificates of this variety, numerous 
bull notwithstanding. There is 
quite a for 
short-term notes of prominent systems, 


mand. 


tips 


good inquiry, however, 


particularly for such as yield not less 
than 5 per cent on the invested funds. 
distant are not 
much sought for, and will not be, prob- 
ably, until after the end of the conflict. 

The latest estimates regarding the 
cotton crop presage a total of 12,000,000 
bales at least. This is noteworthy im- 
provement over calculations of a month 
ago. consumption is consider- 
ably in excess of production, quoted 
prices cannot be expected to decline to 
any The New Orleans 
cotton exchange puts last year’s excess 
at more than 2,000,000 bales. Owing to 
the shipping situation, 
there is a difference in cotton 


Jonds of maturities 


Since 


serious extent. 


extraordinary 
wide 


prices as quoted at New York and Livy- 


erpool. It is about 11 cents a pound. 


Prior to the war the difference was 
What strange 


about 1 cent a pound. 





le 


times, teemuny vith perple king possi 

bilities, we are living in, my friends! 
hinance m St. Louis. 

Despite calorific weather, business was 

quite active and broad in the local stock 

market. 

some popular 


There was a keen demand for 


issues, with prices firm 


and tending upward. Particularly fa 
vored was National Candy common, the 
price for which was raised to 36, the 
More than a thou 
The first 


shares remained 


best level on record. 
sand shares were transferred. 
and second preferred 
important changes in 


quict, with no 


quoted values. One hundred shares of 
Kly-Walker D. G. common brought 110; 
tliis, too, means a new top for the pres- 
ent upward movement. Ten shares of 
the second 84.50. 
Four hundred and ten Wagner Electric 
Manuacturing were sold at 190 to 200. 
The stock could be bought at 160 three 
It is likely that the re- 
cent maximum of 205 will be surpassed 
in the Sizable 


amounts can be secured only by bidding 


preferred brought 


months ago. 


very near future. 


up the price a point or two. The regu- 
lar dividend rate is 8 per cent. One 
hundred and sixty shares of Certain- 
teed Products common were taken at 


49 to 49.75—ligures previously effective ; 


twenty-five Missouri Portland Cement 
at SO; seventy Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
at 137.50; twenty International Shoe 


common at 97.50; five Brown Shoe pre- 
ferred at 97.25; $1,000 St. Louis Brew- 
ing 6s at 72. 

United = Railways 
steady and a 


Quotations for 
bonds and shares were 
little higher. Of the 4 per cent bonds, 
$22,000 brought 60.75 to 61.50, and one 
hundred and sixty shares of the pre- 
ferred stock, 22.50 to 23.25. One thou- 
sand dollars East St. Louis & Suburban 
5s brought 80. The market for securi- 
ties of this kind continues narrow most 
willing 

They 


of the time. Traders are not 
to invest large amounts in them. 
remember the severe losses recorded in 
prices in the past ten years. 

There were no interesting changes in 
the prices of leading bank and_ trust 
company shares; nor was business in 
this department at all lively. For the 
between in- 


time being it is a draw 


tending sellers and buyers. Monetary 
conditions are satisfactory. Time loans 
still are quoted at 5 to 5% per cent, and 
commercial paper at 434 to 5. The daily 
and weekly totals of clearings indicate 
that the commercial, financial and in- 
dustrial communities of St. Louis are 
doing a great business. 
> 


oe 
° 


Latest Quotations. 


Nat. Bank of Commerce 117 2 
United Railways com 6 614 
do pfd. . : 22% 25 
do 4s 614, 61% 

St. L. & Sub. gen. 5s 70 71 
Kast St. L. & Sub. 5s SO 
Laclede Gas pfd. : 97 
do 5s < 100 a 
Certain-teed com. .... 50 HOM 
do 2d. ae , 90 
Missouri Edison 5s 97 9S 
St. L, Cotton Compress ; 45 
Ely & Walker com 11514 116 
do ist pfd. a 105 . 
do 2d pfd. S5 
International Shoe com 97 9S 
tice-Stix com. . 220 230 
Go iat... and 111% 113 
Hydraulic P.’ Brk, com 2 
Consolidate Coal 57% 60 
American Bakery com 1214 14 
Century Electric . 200 
Hamilton-Brown 14314 145 
St. L.. Screw........ 226 ee 
St. L. Brew. Assn. 6s 72% 
Ind. Brew, 1st pfd. 8 siccesene 
do. 6s 47 


National Candy com 37M 
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Wagner Electrie 2°00 
Miss. R. & Bonne T. 5s ‘ oS 
Rocky Mt. com, 30 32 


Answers to Inquiries 

Chile 
speculative. There are no 
While the proper- 
tics controlled are very valuable, it will 


SpECULATOR, St. Louis. Copper 
is. wholly 


dividends in sight. 


take much money and time to develop 
Stockhold 


crs may have to wait two years longer 


them to the proper extent. 


hefore finances will permit of a remit 
ting of dividend cheques. Prospects 
for an extensive rise in the price of the 
stock (now 2014) are not bright. Last 
year’s top was 3914, Under propitious 
conditions in the general market, there 
might be an advance to 28 in the com 
ing two or three months. 

W. W. H., Shelbina, Mo.—The Mis- 
sourt Pacific refunding 5s, maturing in 
1926, are a meritorious investment, and 
well worth the ruling 90%, 


They are not very active, as a rule. In 


price of 


prevailing circumstances in internation- 
substantial rise in the 
quotation cannot fairly be looked for 
Holders of the bonds should be patient, 
therefore, and find comfort in the prob- 
ability of a gratifying turn for the bet- 
ter after restoration of normal condi- 


al finance, a 


tions. 

IN Dount, Leavenworth, Kans.—The 
stock of the Certain-teed 
Corporation is a 


common 
Products promising 
speculation, with growing — intrinsic 
merits. The current quotation of 49.50 
is approximately representative of its 
Would strongly recommend 


Finances 


true value. 
holding for at least a year. 
of the property are in good state. For 
the six months ended June 30 last, sales 
amounted to $4,150,000, and net profits 
to $627,559. 
the dividend on the first preferred five 
times over. After payment of this and 
the sum due on the second preferred, 


The latter amount covers 


the report shows $7.80 a share on the 
common stock for the six months, or 
over $15 for the full year. The cor- 
poration has no bonds or notes out- 
standing. 

FINANCIER, Miles, City, Mont.—The 
break of $25 in the price of Montana 
Power Co. common since last December 
was the consequence, mostly, of the re- 
actionary drift in the entire stock mar- 
ket. In the past two months, special 
injury was done by the pronounced 
weakness of most all public service is- 
sues, as also by prolonged labor troubles 
in the Butte, Anaconda, Great Falls dis- 
tricts. It is not believed that the 5 per 
cent dividend is in danger of reduction. 
You should hold the stock for a con- 
siderable recovery by and by, though it 
is doubtful if 106 will again be reached 
before January 1. 

R. H. McA,, 
Since Studebaker common has declined 
$140 since the autumn of 1915 and about 
$55 since last January, it would appear 
that the present price of 54 affords a 
speculative opportunity of no mean 
sort. This, despite the probability of a 
cut to 5 or 6 per cent in the yearly 
dividend rate. Whether the stock still 
is heavily oversold is hard to say; it is 
quite likely, though, and if so, then the 
quotation might be run up ten or fifteen 
points, temporarily, if general condi- 
tions marketwise are at all propitious. 

Supscriper, Toledo, O.—The value of 
Erie common is affected by conditions 


Nacogdoches, Tex.— 


“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 


The 


interest you. 


writer of “Saving 
deavored to answer these questions. 


A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


for Investment” has en- 
His answers may 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 
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bearing hard upon all stocks of its class. 
The ruling price of 25 represents a de- 
preciation of nearly $18 when compared 
with the top 1916. About 
eleven years ago, the stock was rated 
as high as 5234. It would be inad- 
visable for you to sell at a serious loss. 


record of 


Some improvement in the price will un- 
doubtedly be seen before long. If you 
have no faith in the ultimate outcome, 
limit your loss as much as possible. 


ote ofe ote 
°° “e 


Social Psychology 


“An Introduction to Social Psychol: 
ogy” is the title of a recent work by 
Charles A. Ellwood, Ph.D. Dr. Ellwood 
is the Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Missouri and has pre- 
viously written a number of books on 
that subject, them “Sociology 
and Modern Problems,” 
its Psychological Aspects” and “The So- 
cial Problem.” He is one of the coun- 
try’s recognized authorities in this line. 

In “An Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology,” Prof. Ellwood defines sociol- 
ogy, ‘‘as the science which deals with 
the origin, development, structure and 
function of the reciprocal relation of 
individuals.” In other words, it deals 
with the whole theory of the organiza- 
tion and evolution of our social life. The 
influences that have operated to produce 
what we know as the social fact of to- 
day are very complex and the author 
traces them and analyzes them with 
great skill and erudition. 

The social life is essentially psychical. 
Customs, usages, traditions, social 
standards, civilization itself, all may be 
resolved into elements that are psychical. 
This does not mean, however, that so- 
ciety is purely a psychic fact. There is 
the physical fact that is the basis of 
life, and while this must be taken into 
account, the author thinks that it is the 
psychical forces that have exercised the 
essential influences in shaping society. 
He thinks that intelligence is selective 
even in its earliest beginnings. The 
function of what we know as mind is to 
bring about rapid, short-cut adaptations 
of the physical organism, of which it is 
a part, to its environment and to the 
selection from the countless stimuli that 
reach.it of those most necessary to the 
maintenance of its activities. The re- 
sponse to these stimuli and the develop- 
ment in the powers of selection may be 
considered the method of social evolu- 
tion and we thus see that society has 
been constituted by mind. 


among 
“Sociology in 


Social evolution undoubtedly sprang 
from the necessities of the life process. 
The most imperative of these were, of 
course, nutrition and reproduction. Both 
processes in the higher forms of life 
have involved an increasing interdepend- 
ence among organisms of the same spe- 
cies. From this basis sprang the fam- 
ily, from this the union of groups of 
families, which expanded into the tribe, 
the small state and the greater political 
association we know to-day. “Social life 
must be regarded as a higher, more com- 
plex unity of a psychic character de- 
veloped out of a primitive biological 
unity.” 

Many writers have been inclined to 
make the necessities of defense the en- 
ergy that has developed the group life. 
Professor Ellwood does not agree with 
this assumption, although he believes that 
in some instances this necessity had an 
important bearing. He does not agree 
with the theory that the lower we go in 
the human scale the more combative man 
is found to be, but on the contrary he 
says that primitive man was a peaceful 
animal. It is only when he reaches the 
stage we call barbarism that his war-like 
instincts are found to have developed, 
due to the contact of group with group. 

Many bearings of the great subject 
are discussed, such as the influence of 
heredity and instinct, habit and environ- 
ment, the long period of man’s imma- 
turity, the kinetic theory as to matter, 
the passive, hedonistic and _ egoistic 
theories as to human nature, of intellect 
and the emotions, and conflicts within 
the social groups. Two long chapters 
are devoted to the nature of social unity 
and another to the nature of social con- 
tinuity. Other chapters discuss the in- 
fluence of change under normal and ab- 
normal conditions and the conscious and 
unconscious factors that have operated 
to bring them about. Another is given 
to the effect of sympathy in the creation 
of society. 


Professor Ellwood calls his book an 
“introduction” to social psychology. To 
the author in his vast knowledge of so 
ciology it may seem an introduction, but 
to nearly anyone else it will appear to 
have covered the ground fully. The 
book is published by the Appletons. 


a. &. 2 
oe ye Oe 


She—Don’t you think Friday is 4 
very unlucky day on which to be marf- 
ried? 

He—Why —er — yes, of course; but 
why pick on poor Friday.—Puck. 
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The Summer Scourge 
By Peter Norton 


What agonies does it not 
suggest to thousands of people the 
world over! Particularly to English- 
speaking peoples, whatsoever section of 
the globe they may inhabit, since they 
are known to suffer intensely while 
persons of other nationalities living in 
the same community are exempt. A 
modern disease, peculiar to civilization, 
disagreeable, painful, in some instances 
hereditary, of annual recurrence, from 
which the sole escape is temporary ex- 
‘le, it has no effect on longevity; on 
the contrary it seems to act as a sort 
of safety valve in preventing other and 
more serious maladies. For these and 
other reasons it is considered by phy- 
sicians next to tuberculosis one of the 
most interesting of diseases. At first 
it was thought to have been caused by 
heat, strong light, ozone; it is now gen- 
erally attributed to an irritation of the 
nasal mucous by the pollen from rag- 
weed and the flowers of grasses, an 
underlying predisposition to the disease 


Hay fever! 


being granted. 

Hay fever was known by various 
names and in various forms as early 
as 1565 but it was only in the 1850s that 
it became generally recognized as a dis- 
tinct. disease and treated as_ such. 
Since that time learned doctors have 
written voluminously as to its origin 
or causation and cure, notwithstanding 
which it has yearly grown more preva- 
lent. 

One of the latest books on the subject 
is “Hay Fever: Its Prevention and 
Cure,” by Dr. Wm. C. Hollopeter (Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York)—for twenty- 
five years professor of pediatrics in the 
Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadel- 
phia—who has devoted the past twenty 
years to a thorough study of this dis- 
case and has been uniformly successful 
i its cure. Dr. Hollopeter traces the 
history of the disease from its earliest 
known date and briefly gives the theory 
of its cause and cure as presented by 
his medical predecessors. He concludes 
that hay fever does not occur without 
the conjunction of the following three 
necessary factors: an external air-borne 
irritant, a sensitive or diseased nasal 
mucous membrane, and an_ unstable 
herve center. The latter two constitute 
a predisposition to the disease which 
may develop suddenly without apparent 
reason. In other words, in hay fever 
there is always an exciting agent (the 
pollen of grasses) and a system predis- 
posed by debility of some character to 
the influence of this irritant. Psychic 
Cause is freely charged—neurotic suf- 
ferers are said to be particularly sus- 
ceptible and auto-suggestion largely re- 
sponsible for its annual recurrence. 

In view of the importance of auto- 
Suggestion as stated above, one might 
question why the book should be rec- 
ommended to laymen. The symptoms 
of the disease are recounted in detail 
and one is informed that many people 
suffer from it while under the impres- 
sion their case is no more serious than 
4 summer cold. A careful reading of 
the book will convince any neurotic that 
his summer cold is in reality hay fever 
and send him posthaste to a doctor, 
for the treatment could hardly be ad- 
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ministered by a mere layman; although 
Dr. Hollopeter says his treatment is ex- 
tremely simple, he specifically insists 
that the greatest care in the applications 
he prescribes is essential. 


Indeed to the lay mind the book is 
full of contradictions. One reads that 
once acquired hay fever is seldom lost 
but increases with each succeeding year; 
pitted against this, one has Dr. Hollo- 
peter’s statement that he has been uni- 
formly successful in its treatment and 
cure over a period of twenty years. 
The pollen of ragweed and the flowers 
of certain grasses is given as the main 
exciting factor; yet hay fever is ad- 
mitted to be more prevalent in urban 
than rural districts. Dr. Hollopeter 
states he can cure hay fever without 
exile from home; elsewhere in the book 
he states that only the sea affords total 
immunity, and then he proceeds to in- 
stance two sufferers whom even the sea 
gave no relief! Doubtless the excep- 
tion which proves the rule. Dr. Hollo- 
peter submits the methods of many em- 
inent specialists and admits that each 
has been proved to be good; one dif- 
fers radically from the others, as do they 
all from Dr. Hollopeter’s own— the ef- 
ficacy of which he has established. 
Ilainly, hay fever is a most mysterious 
disease, concerning the cause and cure 
of which the medical profession is at 
war within itself. 

The publishers offer this book to lay- 
men as well as physicians, saying that 
every victim should know the history 
of the disease, its cause, how it may De 
prevented and its treatment. As a lay- 
man I recommend it to other laymen 
who may be victims of hay fever. It 
convinces me of one thing—that medi- 
cine is a fearful and inexact science. 
but since there are so many divergent 
and contradictory ‘ways of treating hay 
fever and since the treatment is more 
or less a matter of conjecture the pa- 
tient’s preference might as well prevail. 
However, I do not believe the medicai 
profession will recommend the book in- 
discriminately to the general public, 
though they may seize upon it eagerly 
for themselves. It reveals too many 
professional secrets—one sees behind 
the scenes. Although many of the terms 
are technical the language is easily un- 
derstood. In so vital a concern as one’s 
health and life, why should one trust 
blindly to the very human judgment of 
another being, oftimes a stranger? I 
believe that if physicians would take 
their patients more into their confidence 
and secure their co-operation instead of 
pretending to perform 
miracles, the work 
hecome alike less onerous and more suc- 


by inference 
physicians’ wouid 
cessful. 

The one ray of comfort hes in Dr. 
Hollopeter’s assertion that hay fever 
can be prevented by removing the stig- 
ma of neurotic inheritance and anatom- 
ical defects, and by the rooting out of 
ragweed and like pests. 

ey 

As I write a tickling in the palate 
and a tightness of the throat convince 
me that I am an incipient sufferer of 
the dread disease. I shall reread and 
study the chapter on treatment and then 
insist that my physician administer it 
to me according to directions. 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 








310 N. Eighth St. 


Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 








The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 
To-night.’’ 


““CICARDI’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


55 Under Cover and 
Open Air 
SUMMER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 
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Books can be found 
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703 Locust Street 








New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDY’s MurRRoR -will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Britis Navy at War by W. MacNeil 
Dixen, New York: Houghton-Mitflin; 75c. 


An account of the British navy activities in 
the present war, including the Jutland sea 
battle. ‘The author is professor in the uni- 


versity of Glasgow and was given cvery facil 
ity for gathering the information, IJ}lustrated 
with photographs, maps and charts. 


Tue Wuistiinc Moruer by Grace S. Rich 
mond. New York: Doubleday-Page; 50c. 

A short story about a mother whose son 
came home to say goodbye before he went to 
war. Frontispiece. 


}0OHEMIA UNpbdER HapspurG Muisruce edited 
by Thomas Capek. New York and London: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

A study of the ideals and aspirations of the 
Bohemian and Slovak peoples as they relate 
to and are affected by the European war, look- 
ing to the autonomy of Bohemia. 


CHRISTINE by Alice Cholmondeley. New 
York: MacMillan; $1.25. 


A novel staged in Berlin during the early 


days of the war, being a serics of letters from 
an English girl to her mother. 
Martie THE UNcONQUERED by Kathleen Nor- 


or 


ris. New York: Doubleday-Page; $1.35. 


A tragedy of youth which ends in the vie- 
tory of maturity. Written with Mrs. Norris’ 
usual force. Illustrated. 
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An Instance of Manufacturing Growth 

A St. Louis concern which has grown 
with such rapidity in the last few years 
that few realize the importance it has 
achieved is the Campbell Glass & Paint 
Co., whose factory and home offices are 
located at Main and Gratiot streets, This 
plant consists of two big new five-story 
buildings, being one of the most com- 
plete and modernly equipped paint fac- 
The machinery is 
type. In the 


tories in the country. 
of the latest improved 
laboratory the materials entering into 
the manufacture of paints and varnishes 
are scientifically blended, with the result 
that the output is far superior to that 
produced by the older methods. 

The Campbell company is a far bigger 
concern than appears on the St. Louis 
surface. It has important establish- 
ments at Kansas City, Dallas and Mem- 
phis. There is likewise a St. Louis 
branch at 816 North Seventh street 


selling headquarters for the St. Louis 
territory, which embraces the states of 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Iowa. One of the advantages of 
this large plant to the St. Louis dealer 
is that he is saved the investment of any 
considerable capital through being able 
to draw upon the factory as needs re- 
quire. 


In 1915 the sales of this company were 
$050,385.82; in 1916 the sales were 
$1,636,889.61, increase of 
14914 per cent within a year. Nor is 
this growth mere war prosperity, since 


showing an 


the war which has so enormously boost- 
ed some lines of business may be said 
to have had the reverse effect on the 
paint trade. It has greatly increased the 
cost of the raw materials that enter into 
the manufacture of paint, and because 
of a like advance in the cost of con- 
building operations 
The causes of 


struction material, 
have been slowed down. 
this extraordinary success are to be 
found in the new application of old 
principles fundamentals 
that are as old as the teachings of the 
Nazarene. One of these fundamentals 
often regarded in the busi- 
ness world of a former generation as 
altruistic or even fantastic. To get the 
money is not enough. The thing is to 
keep on getting it and the only way to 
do this is to use all human. means to 


subsisting in 


is service 


satisfy the customer. To give service, 


absolute honesty is an essential. Error 
or a deficiency in quality might damage 
the customer, but the Campbell com- 
pany assumes that a far greater damage 
would fall upon it; hence it takes the 
greatest pains to make all paints just as 
good as it knows how and to always 
represent them for exactly what they 
are. The establishment of service sta- 
tions in various parts of the city is an 
illustration of the company’s general 
service policy. These are under a man- 
ager who with his assistants is ready 
to render any possible aid to the paint 
user whether he be professional or ama- 
teur. Economy, industry and a recep- 
tivity to new ideas may be said to be 
the other elements of the firm’s growth 
and success. 

The company was established in 1879 
It took 


by the late Charles Campbell. 
a new impetus five years ago when Mr. 
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Here’s a 


Good news for the thirsty! 
beverage that not only will taste good 
while you are drinking it, but that will 
leave the mouth tasting as fresh as a 
May morning. One, too, that has that 
very desirable quality of having no heat- 
ing after-effects, | 





As a bctween-meals drink it has the 
happy faculty of always reaching that 
dry spot that needs irrigation. With 
meals, it is an ideal beverage. Not only 
| does its flavor make it go perfectly with 
| food, but its tang adds zest to your enjoy- 
| ment of a meal—hot or cold. 





Serve Bevo cold—right off the ice—luke- 
warm Bevo is not palatable, 


Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 













See Thar This 
Seat is Intact 


SeeThar(hown Bears This Fox 





CAUTION 





Bevo is sold in bottles only, and is bottled exclusively by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH—ST. LOUIS 


4L 




















OA HMDAV 


: FOR ALL PAIN- 
TABLETS 


10c and 25c 
FOR HEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE 








CARDINAL FIELD 


MUTI PUEDEN 


CARDINALS vs. NEW YORK 
AUGUST 10, 11, 12, 13 
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Program Forest Park Highlands, Week of Aug. 5th 


FRANCES & NORD ARTHUR SILBER & EVA NORTH 








Novelty Singers and Dancers in Present ‘‘Bashfoolery” 
“A Vaudeville Surprise” A Chatalogic Comedy Skit, 
—— with Song 
VALAND GAMBLE 
The Human Comptometer ; 
Cane aL JONIA, THE PEARL OF HAWAII 
MAXMILIAN’S EDUCATED & HER HAWAIIANS 








CANINE PUPILS Native Dancers and Musicians 
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J. P. Thomy, generally known in local 
circles as a generous patron of music and 
He 
is now vice-president and general man- 
best 
direction lies in that his company’s sales 


a pianist of merit, entered the firm. 


ager, and the evidence of his able 
have practically quadrupled in the past 
two years. 

J 
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The Grand Re-opens 
Manager Harry Wallace 
the opening of the Grand Opera House 
for next Monday, August 13. The beau- 
tiful Market street theater will emerge 
from. the the of 
artisans who have spent the better part 
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announces 


hands of small army 


of the summer in renovating and re- 
decorating it. The Six Colonial Belles 


selected as the headline of- 
the bill. 
This number is a high-class musical of- 


have been 


fering of season’s opening 
fering descriptive of colonial days and 
costuming of those 


Flint and company 


shows the quaint 
times. Douglas A. 
will present a fine comedy sketch called 
“The Merchant Other enter- 
taining features the Three 
Kanes, in “Striking a Balance;” Frish, 
Howard and Toolin, the harmony boys; 
the Littlejohns, the original diamond 
jugglers; Dave Manley in “Running for 
Office ;” Euler’s the 
vagabond violinist; the latest Keystone 


Prince.” 


will be 


novelty; Ywaxy, 


comedies, and the Universal animated 
weekly, depicting recent happenings 
throughout the world. 
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Two sentimental college youths were 
discussing the quality of girl they would 
as life companion. The more 
of the asked: “Which 
kind of girl do you prefer, the one who 
without 


choose 


sentimental two 


can walk and walk and walk 


ever having to stop and rest, or the girl 
who has to stop every now and then in 


a shady place by the roadside?” “I 
hke the girl,” said the more conservative 
youth, “who can walk and walk and 


walk without ever having to stop and 
rest, but who prefers to pause by the 
and then.”—Argo- 


wayside every now 


nautl. 
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One of the biggest advertisers in De- 
troit had announced his intention to give 
large cash prizes for the best home gar- 


dens, as his contribution to the food 
conservation campaign. A reporter was 
detailed to interview him and work in 


the proper line of credit for his patriotic 


spirit. “I think we all should do what 
we can in this crisis,” said the adver- 
tiser. “Your patriotic attitude does you 


honor,” said the reporter. “And besides,” 
said the advertiser, “if people grow their 
own stuff to eat they will have more 
money to spend in other departments.” 
sfe oho oe 
Knicker—Germany has a government 
reculation of food. 
Bocker—After that 
government.—New 


will come food 


regulation of York 
Sun. 
ote ofe ofe 
“The doctor said he’d have me ongmy 
“Well, did 


“He sure did! [I had to sell my car to 
pay his bill.’"—Puck. 


feet in two weeks.” her’ 


ote ote 
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When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 













































































ROYAL GORGE, CCLORADO 


Gorlorestero 


The best place in 
creation to spend 
your next vacation. 


Up in Colorado's cool, 
tonic mountain air where 
skies are bright and blue 
the summer long. The 
country of magnificent 
rugged peaks of snow, of 
forests, canons, streams 
and waterfalls. Of beau- 
tiful automobile roads, 
social gayeties of every 
kind; sport and outdoor 
life to gratify every taste. 
The best and most pictur- 
esque way to this wonderful 
playground of America is 
through St. Louis or Kansas 
City on 


SS cenicfimited 


A constantly unfolding pano- 
rama of wonderful scenery 
unrivaled anywhere in this 
country. 

Daily between St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado Springs, Denver, Glen- 
wood Springs and the Pacific 
Coast, via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


All-steel equipment, luxuri- 
ous accommodation — dining 
car service of especial excel 
every attention and 
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Ti 


lence 
courtesy. 

For full information, beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet on Colorado, etc., 
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write . : 
Cc. L. STONE 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 
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Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 








